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Ss tO OWN a roy 


iothine to do but to wave 


1 : 
itergo he whoisa king 
se 


gene de Beauharnais’s litt 


xtreme eases have it waved for vou 


if this idea was shared by Prince Eu 


le daughte r Jose part of ash 


1 and of 1 ew pl 


al wand which | afterward « 
to have | never has 
it. or even 1n futed thal 
ind | truly grace 


need be nothing 
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e royal castle 
soldier Ss ehi 
r Ll. of Swede 
thoro | Vv ¢ 
Lotte © } 
l ror a) 
n boyhood « 
hnceipie of } 
Office of 








Josephine 


the 7th of. 
alavorable if 
fering account 


French family 


W hat it sa 
the character o 
Prince Kugcene 
Beauharnais has 
however, a close at 
for several reasons 
not insignificant con 
roboration mn the tes 
timony of Madam 
De Reéemusat in the 
Vemoirs recenth 
viven to an aston 
ished world 1y hea 
grandson For Ma 
dame De Rémusat 
vhose journal of th 
private life if it ean 
be said to have had 
inv —of the first Na 
poleon’s eourt must 
overthrow, if eredit 
ed, the almost 
versal and 
some faith in 
woodness, self-abne 
gation, and pathetr 
oriefs of the beautiful 
| HIPVeEss Jose phine without in anv Wa 
mending matters for the great despot wh 
put her a Vay, portrays the character of 
Prince Eugene to inealeulable advantage 
mn the comparison and with a Convineing 
sincerity 
Kugene Simipe rial step father, wholoved 
eatly and with such good reason 
formally adopted him with the 
ind title of Prince Eugene Nap leon 
made him Areh-Chancellor of 
and Viceroy of Italy ; and 
n 1806 Prince Eugéne took tis 
le, Princess Aucusta Amalia, daughter 
Maximilian of Bavaria, to Italy, they 
received with enthusiasm; and in 
cember of the same year Napoleon is 
deeree making Eugéne Prince of 
and heir-presumptive of the Italian 
Here in the royal castle of Milan, 





ild. econeern 


Callie Napoleon S TIPSt ries 





the \ ] f PR 
the SnoV sof Rus 


Vou 


apartments of 
ephine (late Queen-Dowage) 
Sweden in the Stock 
ilace, 1s a fine painting, by 
rerman artist Joseph Stieler 
senting Prince Eugene's 
In the centr appears 
rince Auguste, then the 
idently perplexed by the pres 


ce of the artist and the pro 
ess of posing, the little fellow 
ttles the point in a charming 
nanner by drawing his. sisters 
ose to him with his dimpled 
rms around their necks Ku 
enie on his right looks about 
er with an areh smile, while 


Josephine (baptized also Max 


milienne EKugenie Napoleon 


ippears to. the left and fore 

nost, rich loeks shading het 

rosv face and flowing down ove: 

ier neck and shoulders, an ab 

sorbed and tender expression in ar oand honor for Eugene, during 
nest blue eves happy period the Princess Augusta 


per 


ol 


After mine vea rf PrOSPerity t \ sonally superimtended the edueation 
their children, and sustained het 
husband in every department of 
his cares and activities bv. the 
MiOst lntellig t Vvotion ma 
SViInpat! 


things } ited toward the estab 


Italian 


suvene Troms. this 


‘+ 
ri 


Tuiness, and fe 
and partition 
Kindness to torlorn 
Pugees 

Ortubhates f Ih) all lands 
abated th found 1 
Untiring, COM passionate 

na, ana bn the adueal palace 
a home This 

HuUMmMAnITV has 

Characterized the curee? 
aughter Josephine. and o 
rranddaughter Lhe Princess 
ene Whose hames are pre 
eold words in Sweden 

loss of Finland and 
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| dispat hon Mars] al Bernadotte 


he old Prinee Carl 
XIII 


idministration, t 


‘ar became 


we War 
»untimely death of the 
Ilr-apparent 


| 
re, COMDbDINE divide the 


edesintheir opinions : Oth 


hext pro 


reci ple SH crown Pome, 


Denmark: 


on 
nse! 
hal 


deceased 
chore both King 
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1h) meurred 
to inform N poLleon 


Morner, Ww 


anda courrier 
This cou 


Aron unt 


Vor 
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voung Swedes 


throne 


On old King 


md His OWh MISSION to Bo 


\ Ol 


ted 


Morner waited 


id entiem ualities 


il Shining gq 
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vedish 
villing, Von 


cle hn to Work 


, 
( tendered lll 6othe AN 


Bernadott 
/ rc to Swe 
Otfended at Von Morner’s 


h government conti 
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BERNADOTTI 


nued te 
Aug 


election convened at 


» PrESS the claims of the Prince o 
ustenberg, but when the Riksdae for 
Orebro in the sum 
mer of IS10, Baron von Morner proposed 
Bernadotte for the throne with such elo 
quence, na plea of such consummate abi 

itv, that his proposition was instantly and 
warmly applauded by the representatives 
of the though 


false, had been spread, that Napoleon ap 


army; and as the rumor 
proved this choice, the majority in favor 
of Bernadotte was so great the government 
vielded, and Bernadotte was unanimously 
August 21, 1815 
vear he arrived in Sweden 
its 


elected In the autumn 
of the 


and became 


san 
at once the real leader ot 
destinies 

As heir-apparent he took the name of 
Carl In the full endowment ot 


manhood, his powerful figure, the well 


Johan 


moulded aristocratic head, the eagle nose 
and sharp commanding eye, the fire and 
grace of his movements, all proclaimed 
him born torule. In February, 1818, the 
old King, Carl XITL., died, and Bernadotte 
as Carl (Johan) XIV., 


His accession introduced 


was crowned with 
out Opposition, 
and sword 


a new etiquette. The cloak 


and the chapeau bas vanished, as also the 





ners and e banau 
ders, and ladies 
| 


s were ho more ma hn ! han l Yrcomandant 


ain's dutv as carver a ‘ ra hol and e Troms the 
as abrogated, but plent: 
od nei a id plenty 
iests remained Music 
nd artists were espec 
onored and forwarded in 
ely careers 
Bernadotte’s administra 
on was conducted wit) 
great ability and energy and 
ie firmest patriotism, but he 
is exceedingly sensitive to 
the least comment upon it 
vhile his total ignorance ot 
the Swedish tongue led to 
many and sometimes serious 
uisapprehensions. His 
forms were mostly interior 
mat he sturdily maintain 
ed Sweden's independence 
igainst the great powers 
is, for example when they 
meddled in the dispute over 
Norway's part in Denmark's 
state de bt. 
their Congress at Aachen, in 
ISIS, a summons to Berna 
» Satisty Denmiar 
laims, the Kine decisive 
refused, and etfeeted 
L compromise, wit! 
mediation 
The following story 
told me as an Instance 
Carl (Johan XIV.’s spiri ‘ war ‘ 1 row! Wit utmost spe 
man-Ol-war Was seen passing the fort I ! ‘hin O\ presence 
Waxholm en route for Stoekholin 


civen the « IstomMarv sali vance oO 


out having 


The orders of the fort commandant wer casped out his story 

distinet that in a ease like this two warn Well 1 the Kin 

ings were to be civen The first. that of wouldn't salute md vou 

firing a ball in the rear of the y ( Yes 

this were unheeded, another w . Whe 

sent in advance of its bow y I Oh i 7 acious! 
Warhings were disregarded a ball was to Did tine wheel-house 
be sent into the most vulnerable part Ye—es 


] 


the ship In the present ins 


tance bot Good! Youre a major 
warnings had been given without re The Russian was permitted to rebui 


sponse, and the commandant, a Voung > Whes Stoel} ho Mh 


beardless lieutenant, thoue@h shakine in i ard the latter part o 





nt » Bavaria 
ride He Was met 


Kichstidt by Pring 


ene, Duke of Leu 


vere, and his son Aug 
ind taken at once to 
| palace where 
were gathered 
ivehim. Among the 
is vet entire strangers 
im was one whose fe 
tures at least were not uw 
familiar, the Princess J 
st phine, whose lovely hace 
in the Stoekholm Palace 
Stieler portrait had so oft 
n charmed him: and o1 
th of Novembe 


us betrothal to Jose 


] 


tlie | 
| 
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phine was celebrated wit] 
creat magnificence at Kiel 
stadt Prince Eugene, hac 
he not chosen to decline the 
honor, might have beer 
himself in the place of Os 
car's father on the Swedis 
throne. as it was offered t 
hint in [SLO by Napoleon 
and the Swedes themselves 
vere atone time accuston 
ed to think of him as th 
iture sovereign 
tremendous Opposition t curpously appropriate 
lor, Hartmansdortf, had should await his daughter (se; 
public DV attacks On the Place vith Josephine took plac 
id arrested a prominent edit ch ipel of the Leuchtenber@ Palace on the 
the King. The ex- 22d of May, 1823: and just a month late 
ctionars l- | all with the Crown Prine 
himself at the head, had gone to the for 


ecessitat ee 

tress of Waxholm to meet the gallant ship 
iw line Carl XIII, bringing to her ne 

home the young Crown Princess There 

le resi i ‘vo and its) were great festivities and bridal travels 


CCOMLPOSITION i 1 basis through the realm. and the love then born 
‘ our suc ne \ i vere peace in the hearts of the Swedish people fo 
ithe King enjoyed many this good and beautiful woman has en 
weoples love He died in’ dured like a new-kingdled tire to this day 
tv, a IS son Osecai On the 3d of May, 1826, their first child 
was born, Carl Ludwig Eugene, Duke of 
throne f fif- Skana In her joy over her first-born 
iken the oatl ‘ ’ Josephine thought with new compassion 
arl XIITL. and had been of less fortunate little ones She founded 
his adoption an institution entitled, ** The Society fon 
tsas, and ‘Om the ave the Encouragement of Tender and Mora 

t large Motherly Care.’ 
litsary Their second child. Prinee Franz Gus 
tav Osear. Duke of Upland born June 18 





THE BERNADOTTES 


Wilber ih Dot! 


indicated from childhood a cei 


vility Which was further 


] } t 1 
Is close studies at i | 


His life seemed composed 
mnas—one, al ihnest, even Tervid, er 
ryment of fe; the other, a calm, glad | to please and 
mviction of early death He was al tional Museum 


iost ascetically severe with wh: he con some plar thin 


dered his own short-comines, but show some chairs 
| inmingled VeHePOSITV toward others. made with herow 
nd would aces pt just reproof from: any 


LLL pert 


1\ with expressions of gratitude His But this devo 


journal, full of fine meditative) wife and ci 
touches On person il experiences placed herse] 


] } 
| 


brevity of a child that is shy society 


he and Work 
tselt Of an illness he writes fter | the capital during the years of famine 
vo months passed in the siek-bed ae ridemiuc diseases \ hich ravaged thi ( 
vain restored to health God grant al ury i about that time The primal 

lay use it rightly \t another tin he maintenance 
Several of my friends were at the e 


th methis New- Year's Eve 


Wik Str 


vidows, and 


vood hie 
Prince Gustav's voice 


great compass and admirably Ex perim lad shown that 
iltivated Those who knew him tell me | labor w: 1 I usy t nder 
When singing his favorite songs his | it practicable for yvomen a ‘Vel 
became transtigured with a look | feeble children to engage in it profitably 


iat could never be forgotter He died The experiment of the Crown Princess suc 
september 24, 1852. when his sister and ceeded well, tl iite | ‘rv-trees stooc 
nost Intimate Companion, the Princess | the Swedish wit vely even at Stock 
fourth ehild was holm, and thi 


thle Josephine’s the roy 
two vears old. This sister, though | al castle Haga Gripsholn 


still living, and though her whole life has | Wisinesé« I land 
een one of unflageging 


ane 
vood  Gottland his 
vorks, has never been well » this elety hias ived med: and diplomas 
oved brother died for its product Is al eXpositions in Paris 
In his short life of twenty , at and London hn the Se in 


Prine (rvustav had become a } . in position 
} 


isual power, and ranked among the fore several 
nost musical composers of Sweden | roorUS 


song ‘LT rosens doft” (the musi 1 | this societ 
vords of which are five on page ed, and s 
ind 11 composed when he was in h CONMSICE 


nineteenth vear, is the best known and 


st. loved but all his musie is popu 

and the “Christmas Carol,’ Christ extreme simplicity 
mas Clocks,” ** New-Year’s Hymn,” and | no gold broideries. nor star-glitterin 
chamberlains, nor wentlemen-in- waitin 


perple xed thie roy il couple They rode 
ibout in a simple carriage The C 


Princess spent her time among thr 
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ROYAT PALAC 


Stockholm 


ad and | stars Chanson de Pirates and **Sones 
She pur- | of Ryno,” written in 1831, and ** Enken at 
every Deutschland.” in IS87. were. and are 
very popular He wrote also. in IS43 
grand feast march for téte occasions 
hes for lus troops Kor the 
of 1840 Oscar prepared a worl 


and lovely) ol punishment and penal Institutions, 


‘e their only which he pleaded most eloquently, ap 


lsimplesuits) pealing to the moral sentiment of thi 
Ldorning connnunity for the establishment of r¢ 
had been formatory institutions in behalf of thos« 
father also took vho had entered Upot a criminal career 
woh bringing It the criminal is to be COHnVeELrle ad ito a 
poor, to” good citizen, he argued, instead of closin 

and prisons He wave him in with other criminals, in which 2 
uprovements in the prison sociation mutual hardening, and degrada 


the condition of the poor | tion must go on. he should be kept apart 


in the literary gifts | and kindly led to accept honorable labor 
appeared in his able works | and to seek and hope for spiritual improve 
leconomy. | ment. This plea resulted in an appropri 
Frigate | ation by the Riksda@ of 1840-41 for pri 
Of his | vate prisons, which have sinee increased 
Dow- | in number; and it is universally conceded 
that the Swedish prison system is consid 

ered the most enlightened in the world 
Oscar was of middle height. but strong 

















led thre 


swede 


fluently Norw 


1 


Freneh and En 4 


|] versed 
te Py yar oe 


rand Latin. He hi _ o — ee a 
‘ i eabasind ‘ ais Z| 
tentive a memory o my od! “ — ee \ we 
ns he had onee met ; ‘ cre 610 sla 
the military camp z 
at Bonasp, he could 
sent t hame to his fa 
seven hundred officers 
u different regiments 
Next to his wife, his most 
mate friend was his only 
ighter, the Princess Eu 
i 
\fter the death of his fa 
er, in 1844, both Norway 


] 


ds veden cordially wel 





med Osear I. and his be 
ed Queen Josephine to 
throne His faithful 
idyv of his people’s char 
eteristics and of his coun 
Vs possibilities and needs, 
ardent labors for the 
evelopment of its institu 
ms ina liberal spirit, his 
ittention to the general 
rogress of the age, had 
uned for him in advance 
ie love and confidence of 
people In his inau 
iral speech he said { 
promise vou, good gentlemen and Swed quish his own and 
sh men, to support justice and truth, to | the Swedish throne 
neouragwe the progress of enlighte hment, proposed a ne 
» further the development of those noble | ishment of s 
md genuine qualities which distinguish nique, then a 
serious and po verful sons of the! rt] large appropri 


Krom you l expect ‘e rh. sincere ce of popu r ed 


yperation with me is great end, and | and nig 
he contidence which pure intention and | Norway 
inremitting care for the weal of the eoun sions of disce 
in count upon from ;: i] 1-minded | tions ma 
through bi 
One of his first aet to am t close co 
rohibition of IS12. whieh forbade com 
nunion wi members of the forme 


il family 
more gener 
ued a manifesto deel 
though he should not oppose Osear L.'s ae 


eession, he should nevertheless n 





th 


beloved 


spre: 
and k evdom: tor the « 
contidence my pre ious children ha 
shown me; for the patriotic ardor with wh 
my sons have supported mie ii 
my government cares; for the 
» country into t * unity that have bound them together: for 


vilization He tray honor and faithfulness with which = oftic 


froni.on | f his realm to the oth a servants have fulfilled their duties: 
lout fe imself the actual condi | ove and indulgence with which my fa 

‘ulfilled his | ul people have embraced mie May the | 
Prussian ing and erace of the H ohest rest ovel 


i and kin 
Bund, | © 


msur 


iOM) perpebuads ! Such is my 


at this moment; such will be my last 


ition against Denmark, The reign of Osear [L. was little dist 


laration to the eabinet at guished for the erection of magnifice 


ie German buildings, but he has the proude Pr yer 
| other provinees of the Dan rial that tn almost every county of Swe 
vould be eompelled.§ te den there is nowa prison cell from whi 

4 


thither for defensive the convicted ones step out better ave 
wma Nor yvav sustamed than mhen they went ii 
h-Norwegeian Osear’s oldest son was crowned Cat 


XV. at Stockholm May 8, 1860, and 
Trondhjem, in Norway, on the 5th of A 


ist He had been already ten yea 


married to Prineess Louisa of the Nethe 


mds The aeeounts of the celebratic 
wedding which wa ihusua 

show that the costumes of tl] 
cold brocade purple velvet, s 
thickly embroidered supe. 
id heavy diadems almost 
in splendor the toilets 


receptions of to day 


XV 


indeed 
vent riding over the eountry, fol 
he troops one d; the laborer n 
eld the next, of ringing from his 
horse and practically demonstrating how 


a furrow should hye plo i@hed He Was 








and most 


ipproac 





pen heart 


( permitted no artificial barriers bet wee I 


t IS peo 
| 


m and his people, and liked nothing bet } 
un to cast off the roval purples and | tf any wisl ius xp sed to him 
re anybody else Yet ho ma ld 


lave been more diffien Oo insult 


talked with many 
ind not one can spe ik 
proudly of him And while 
living Flemish 


caise de Keyser, told me that he had 


the createst 


, ’ , 
ly if ever met a man so brill 








OW 


I W 1 m™ \ VMDON 
P phed by d 
lal disdain for mere popularity 
» the point in word and deed 
e hated long-winded orations 
VY I iraphernalia ind cireumlo 
ll kinds, and when it was pos 
adroitly escaped them 
e OCcCaslon vVihen i reat con 
ad gathered to weleome him on 
‘nn to Stockholm, he slvlv ex 
places, Caps md mantles with 
Iman of the first carrie ind 
used, and indicating by a mo 
vhip that the King was to be 
! OUCH to the rear, ne 
ylested hrough the 
\t ot r tin wher 
‘ ed to ‘ 1 Lund 
< ) adeputatio rm 
t 1 i i ill Ml) ora 
x lressed } 
~ ‘ ne if 
( ! Tlie murzvomastel 
int out the Kin 
wone ( iter, but 
iti sOT it yey if Kit oy 
} } no ¢ 1\ [ 
<ing slipped quietly off 
is eC} s ha S 
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AINTED BY CARI X\ 


Stockholm 


\ certain clergyman was in the habit 


preaching terrific sermons. in w] 
' 


pre ponderating power of thy 
ageney In human affairs was the engro 


He length 


theme 


mY was al rye 
bishop and sought an interview with t 
King to thank him for this new honor 

No, no,” said Carl XV you musth 
thank me, vou must thank the der7/, fo 
that 


He w 
The Foster Brothers appearing in 184s 
Werdi, the Daughter of Silfe 


as a strong and brilliant wr 


18535 


Viking Saga, in ISD5 Poet ii Vom: is 
1862. besides Wilitary Thoughts in Brie 
ISf and Notes on Sweden's Ai ny O 
qa) fio, IS65, are amone his most 
portan OVKS \ poet vein ran throug 
his whole being, and the old Northe 

Sik iS especially dear to him | 
the rest of his family, he iS Also 
wtive and generous protector o rt ar 
irtists 

It was only to himself that ¢ X.\ 
vas not kind Early in July, 1872, ] 

is forced to vo to Aachen for his h il 
at he remained till near the middle 
of September. but his strength continued 


and further urged by exceeding 














( s ‘ i ect ) irh ) 
) \ Lh Stean-f it ,ctiaddis 
L trim at Wael, as |i id desired to 
1 to M ho \ \ Ove 
ed Is | MOarain the Trioute 
s hh orse during the trip an 
( numbers had wath 
harbor of Malmé 
e him, but his emia 
« ure ind pi | 
mped t pola 
out o VelCcome On 
) They kept s 
e, on every Iace an ex 
m oof sincere oriet 
oO \ s sua ly ! 
ed thundering liu 
elt this stient homia 
i uid he, fe | 
dl Ll that Lam loved 
(rod be thanked that | 
back in Sweden one 
re!” But he could go no 
ro and died at Malmo 
crib 18,1872. InSw 
. thin Pact 


IOV SAI Te W 


ede; in Norway, that no 
could be a more p rfect 
rwegian, 
Sweden's present King 
Cul | Vas born to th 
Las well as the thron 
is but eleven vears old 
en, in Is40 he made his 
tsea-vova mnaswed i 
1-of-war; two vears later 
entas cadet in the No 
in rvette Orire wc 
Is4¢4 with ti ft ite Jo 
ie to Gibralita M 
vearly expeditions an 
ldViIng havi 11 i 
i ad examination a i 
ul officer in July, 1845 
a Was COTLILISSIOT ls 
lheutenant of the roval 


na 


these travels tl 


Willie 


Popa 





ivy in the same month At the age of born at 
ntvy he was made commander of a Duke W 
hip. and eruised in the Baltic, where a Pauh 
Pu squadron had been prepared on rried 
wceeount Of the Danish war The n \f 
ar he Was chief commander of a squad s 
on, and in 18353 was flag-captain of th 
mlv combined squadron of Swedish, Dat of purple 
sh, and Norwegian ships that ever ma t 1) t 
noceuvred together In 1854 he was flag vels 
captain of the Anglo-Norwegian squad- passed 
ron which had been organized on account elled all 
f the Crimean war In 1856 he trav sited ( 
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Swe dish squadron 
Danish 


had ric 


lan 
the German 
weeks time 
most effective 


Dur 


frend of 


the 


on the sea 

as a devoted 
maimed at home during 
but attended the World's 


Paris in 1867, and m= 1869 
ed in Germany, making after 


through 


trip Norway 
hernmost pomt of 
S71 visited Ene 


Wart 


the nort 
and 1) 


made mwany and 
he repres nted his roval 
Years’ Fest, at 

i\ In the vear of his 
73 (May 12, he journeved 


lernimost pot of Norway 


‘housand 


in which 
the Ki 


ritumphal mareh, 
demonstration 
dressed in 
and eve 


hanilester 


ad veneration 
of 


Ih) rood WOrKS had reached 


{ f 


, ] ] 
he remotest and Humbtes the realm 


By the city committee of Tromsde he was 


] 


vited to the Tromsce Valley to withess a 


sSCceTLe WILICTL ¢ t beheld nowhere else 
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ROMSOF 


During the summer months some six ¢ 
Finn 


from Karasuando in Sweden to the bea 


families mig 


sevelh mountain 
tiful Tromsoe Valley bringing with the. 
large herds of four or tive thousand dee 
These are gathered m inclosures of abo 


When the season is 


vanced, a deer festival is held, under t 


two thousand 


committee from Tromso 


old Nort] 


ern music played, and a sumptuous dit 


direction of a 
cannons are tired, the beautiful 


ner served The trained dogs of the Fir 
control the deer almost as pe rfectly as 


One te 


rar er 


school-master his flock of boy Ss 
the is to allow a 
escape, that the manner of the dogs 
of it These 
driven in the 


the Kine to their inclosures 


ture of festival 
ree 
seen deer 


trire may be 


long files by open ter 
On his a 
siring to see one of the deer in particular 


Finn deer-herder, loosening his lass« 


the 
] 
i 


it fall unerringly among the two thou 
sand upon the right pair of antlers, and 
the deer for the 
Afterward the whole mass were 


let out to bound through the 


drew to hand roval in 
spection 
goreeh Va 
levy in charge of the dog shephe rds, which 
never lose one 

Some portions of this romantie journe 
were accomplished on foot, and the King 
was the best walker of his whole compa 


ny, Whom he would have left quite behind 
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theme inspires some 


The same 
tion and poetry The Swedish 
Academy of Art examines and aw 


eels, HOW tum- | prizes to only anonymous contribu 


King’s 
g over, and now losing his | In 1857, Prinee Oscar's poem —'s' 
always righting himself with un Klottans Minne Memories o 
| seren tv. and p ishing aval Swedish Fleet was thus s tbmitted. and 
leal received thi 


\ fresh se; 


rd: P. pe rvadesthis} 


ies the Norwegian eu mpg) s said Professor | 
rth boundary, on Lag 3 Malmistrom, the 


{ 


2d of July. 1873, fj ; x ident o | 
presided : a 34 eS , Academy, 


e Inhaug stowilne the pri 


the soul of the 


Inga stirring ora ‘Is SO TNnCcOrpeo 
on The King IS 
i remarkable publi 
e epigram 

Lic and Of 1Cal 
ith an ¢ xceedine ly 

t lent al livery endent 
His throne speeches Besides ori 


ive Masterpieces of poetic works 
that class of oratory ) h grace and 
iis literary career j beauty, King Osean 
has also been active has made fine trans 
His | CE RUG APOLEON NICE { I lations of the ** Cid 


and brilliant 
after J. G. von Het 


~HaAVY h is 


} 


ied to 1 lolica ler, and Goethe’ 


tion of several works, among them » five-act play of Torquato Tasso It 
Debarkation of the Archipelago Fleet 1 ‘eC ‘ted that he is Intimately connected 
1849, and another upon the proper man th the AGlnisehe Zeitung 


ner of landing troops from the royal nays Queen Soplia has the merit of having 
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rike, born Aucust 1. 1865 


yvoung prince Was very ill of sear] 
time of my visit to Stockholm 


ver, ISSO, and the King spoke of 


it thie 


Dec 


‘ ’ 4 i 
condition with deep feeling, as 


Princess Mucvene Lie alse 


gui? valent 


ier bed. Since then the latter is better 


1 vyvoung Kugene has recovered ul 


and the 
Mareh of this vear 
Istav, now twenty-three 


(ISS1), the Crow 


“© Oscar Gr 
irs old. has become engaged to the 


Princess Vietoria of Baden, granddaugh 
kanperor Wilhelm of Germany 

ISDS: Prinee Osear Carl Au Osear is tall and dark like the Ber 
Gottland, born November nadottes, vet with a likeness to his mo 
Prince Osear Carl Wilhelm, Duke ther. His education has been acquired at 
ISG] the Swedish p iblie sehools and the Upsala 
He was admitted to the State 


15 : 
of Westergétland, born February 27, 
Napoleon Nicolaus, University. 


PS ers 
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ehteen has se rved 
tour of Bur 

ithof \ugust 
\t the time of Queen Josephine’s 


In INS7T6, the 


e army, and im thre 


aiicee Was born Ont the 


second prince, | ar 


is MGS ip man Oh DOUPrad the Swed 


ish frigate Nordkdping, was travelling in 
America, and the death of his grandmo 
ther prevented his taking part in any fes 
tivities except those of the Fourth of July 
it Philadelphia 


ive from a letter written by the charming 


The following 


extracts 


and exceedingly intelligent daughter of 


our American minister to Sweden, Miss 
Grace Stevens, in answer to some queries 
I had oceasion to make after return 


from Stockholm: 


miy 


When ¢ 
Majesty may be se 


shops, pure hiss 


tends for his fan 


dresses and toilet artic maids-ot 
thre 


fond of 


honor to Queer rown Prince 


Is very ind is called the 


aqanemg 


best 


waltzel Ih Sto kholm Phere are ho ladies’ 


dinner parties now given at the palace, and at 


the other dinners the Mistress of the Court re- 
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fied to 
yn ope 


shout of 


w \\ 
aioe 
know now 
out Ix ne, 


4 cept 


\s 
are to 
thre Skit 

waited Onl 
ikes these 


ties SO WUC 


Soon 
return 
and thie ? weh an 
ene floeking 


Sweden as Soon as the news reach ath 


des The Queen, Whose health is much 


proved, arrived on the 19th Mareh, 1591 


in Helsingbore, and stopped but ror 


St ( 


hour or two before setting out Ton 
holm, where she arrived late on the <2 
find the King already recover! 
King Osear grants a pubil 
klv. generally bets 
12P.M., at 
he order Of their coming 


impressed me Very 
a kind hearted, schola 


{ OT thie simplest Frac of ah 


iyverses easily, speaking Eng 


hat Tory ird on the should 


Is nobly shaped and 
i¢ Clark hashties il 
al shade 
His smile hg 
— ; : 
and lends it also an ¢ 


nnor want 


tter-lookKIng 


ndedly be 
portraits His hands are 


firmness a 


express so much to those who divine ch 


| 


nd mobility of outline which 


r 
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plano 
His 











ives and t 
elped and protected 
With a kindness 
restness Which made the heart 


than he: part 


trom 
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VhLOse 
Wil 


the daughter of the given 


up photographs of all 


rou 
yvomen—-artists, singers 
With whom she maintair 
She loves children de: 
» wishes to have them 
ems beautiful grottoes « 


with children’s h 


COMIN of. 


for Gottland Shi 


the royal pair and the princes 


she is in Stockholm, visit he 


apartments at the patace 


The old Slott.* called simply Adelshuset 
Ho of the Nobility, founded b 
] was a beautiful castle 
harimore pict Ivresq Ue and imposing thant ( 


present Stockholm patace [In 1350 it was 


ed down, was rebuilt, and in 1475 w 

burned again 1675 e towel 
d*' Tre Kronor’ (three crowns), had 
been earried to the height of 254 feet, and 


is defended v 400 heavy ean 


notion of its magnitude and 


wathered from the stat 
Snelish ambassador, that 1 
In one room only, complet 

or 10,000 infaniryv, and in an 
same for 5000 ¢ ivairyv, togethe 
standards taken from Sweden s 
\nother fire raged in this castl 


treme iain in 1642, and again in 1646 
rsOns |: | ally a fine prophet appeared in the 


them poor person of an eecentric discontent named 


ited to enjoy Lars Ekerot. He had been a constable, and 


climate with 


1e service Is 





THE 


Vw" 
ids vat fi 
DRIES Ln 


cay 


tenant in the navy whenee 


dismissed, as he athirmed 
He 


COMM 


thout 


eause also furthen complain 


. . 
lat the tlee on liquidation 
} 


, , 
eancelled his claims against 


uUStly 


and a suit had been lost to 

he would 

s X] granted EK 

Intervic 
but at 

f 


him, however, a present of 


Vii 


not bribe the J dor 


l 
ot several 


pe r 


ial ws for preferring his com 
nts last wearied of him, mak 


250 daler 
to the 


Writ 


In 1695 Lars Ekerot beg 
chaplains Walli 


Ih oa 
mW hich he 


sending 


an 


court series of 


nos bemoaned the country’s 


nusfortunes and sufferings, the oppression 


of the poor, the of the court, and 


Injustice 


the pride of the great. On Christmas-eve 


began to write and speak in 


of 1696 he oO 


or 
icles of the terrible manner in which the 
splendid impregnable royal eastle would 


ve 


Withess of 


‘stroved, pretending to be a continual 


its doom in dreams. Th 


drew the attention of the court 


and the servants throughout the 


were especially charged to tend the fires 
So passed the win 


of 1697, 


with exceeding care. 


ter into the spring when one 
night, 


King had a vision of different and more 


not to be outdone by Ekerot. the 


extended augury, the following remark 
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wy +l wl 


t 


, 
able adeseripti 


S 1th this ¢ 


CXIST 


ar 
Vv himself an 


‘ ‘i 
“Hy 
thither 


the guard to open 


vil Sel 


bv a secret Passi 


when LT bad 
the for 


I passed the order to State Couneillon 


aoor, le could hot 


fear, 


Oxenstjerna, who answered, ‘I have pledged 
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Lord, tha © God, when 


s Lbcapoypne 


in thy time. but dunt 
ter thee, 
ed, and we stood there with o 
candles Returning much moved to 
ver, L wrote this do 


thions for corrohora 


truth of 


the Kine died, and a 

lose of April the court-chaplain Wa 
received another letter from Ekerot 
stating that the castle would be destroved 
by fire within eight days. Such letters he 
sent through the entire week, and he came 
personally to Wallin, who tinally would 
neither receive Ekerot nor his letters 
The persistent prophet then thrust his 
notes under the closed ports, but Wallin 
never looked at them, Thorough restora 
tion and fine embellishments of the eastle 


were at this date in good progress On 
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th of May, at 11 A.M.. Ekerot sent in 
ist note of warning. The King’s body 


1 state in his chamber 


iVvinng two 








rs tater the flre broke out, and swept 
such fury and swiftness that noth 
could be saved 
Thue ) een - Dowager and "neesses 
rescued with the greatest 
of his lit 
the body of > es vy 
Hames to a stab Where it 
efore more roval 
ric Just atte 
armored with 
led and plunged 
a tremens 
and leg 
KI * Wa irched 
‘fame Torward limsetl 
gation could bring no 
And how 
mid-dav ina 
n cordon of 
very room and 
remains an unsolved mystery 
Phe new or present Slott, Italian in 
was planned by Nicodemus Tessi 
1697. but progress d slow 
intil the 7th of 


re 


Vo ild ho mor 


The handsome 
as not finished t 
sandstone 


he building and furn 


i about LO.S00,000 Krou 


miated 3 
inber 7 has played 


tory 


XI 


its his 


unily entered tl 
Kurope has many 


SOC 


ut none 


none more splendidly s 


LMpPOSINe ACCESS thi 
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idorned with columns of 


>and different marbles, leads 
ipartments. In its niches are 


yvry urns, landscape paint 


medallions of older Swedish 
hold the gas lamps 
and in the por 
‘harles 
ln the 

Iso le 

resent 

partments t 

Crown Prince and 


ho have 


ind thir 
Lras : ir story is 


LO4 


v hic il 


1, contain ONLY 


130 vaults 


partly water conduits, 


ions and the 


Ss Ipports 


net-work OF meeting and 


adoors to 


Jarl ea tle, and are 


Lhe proportions Cone 


them, | ne illar in the middle, is 


been the dungeon of the 


supposed 


Orave llenst yj rhia 


ind Ihe 
Ch 


ines and 5000 MSS.. but thes« 


Kone! Bi liotheque 
urd 


Opposite the re 


stevens, the 


pre 
The Kine’s and 


horth siae 


King’s 


the 
> court chap ] and 


ist, and the rooms 


ver Josephine thie 
a renovation, but 


pres rved to the 


tistic appreciation and eare of Oscar 
Its ceiling is a bass-relief of gold coron: 
On white vround: the four Corners ha 
medallions of Queen Lovisa Ulriea’s 1 
al monogram. The decorations are wi 
and gold, but the walls are tapestried w 
deep erimson silk velvet in sections, sep 


rated by elegant pilasters formed of n 
ror panels overwrought with evold ar 
These 


broidered in gold, 


he Sue tapestry sections are ©) 
finished at the base w 
at the to 


throwing to ea 


crowns and medallions, while 
vold 


Spray Ss compose a bord: 


*K Wreal hs oft 


r interlacing 
the entire room Kieht very lan 


set in borders of cold 


bes jue; } argest of these, of immens 


made in 
Osear I 


with gold trimmings, three massive chat 


} 
| 


CNXPAanse, Was 


sete d to 


Belgium and pt 
Crimson upholste: 
deliers of mountain ervstal, and a mos 


ce carpet of large white floral medallion 
set In a crimson ground, complete the co 
or dream of this truly regal salon. 
The -P 
in one corner of the castle 
the dethronement of Gusta 
LV. met onthe 13th of Mareh, 1s 
Carl X\ 
room and its sixteen graceful pillars 
vold, the fur 


COY ered Wit 


illar Salon, a large square roo! 
where the cor 
spirat 


Adolf 
Was entirely 
The 
are decorated in white and 


ors fo. 


renovated by 


niture of g@ilded woods is 


vellow silk and damask, with whieh t 


windows are also draped ; four huge mit 


rors, each a single 


the 


piece of o lass, re peat 


the beauties of salon and its wala 


} 


or here the King’s small balls and 


scenes, f 
parties are given, and here also those wh 


call on him are first received, writing 
their names in the order of their arrival 
and in that order being passed by thi 
aides-de-camp into the Victoria Salon, and 


thence by the chamberlain in to the Kine 


Who sometimes awaits them in a recep 
tion-room, and sometimes for special au 
diences receives more informally in his 
Skrifriim, or study. Thisisa quiet room 
elegant without splendor. On the loung 
to the left the King is used to lie down 11 
the evenings, and either reads or is ren 
friend. On 


the table to the right* are laid all the pa 


to by his chamberlain or a 


pers and documents which have come up 
aduring the day, and which the King signs 
every night—unless there are causes foi 
reconsideration—no matter how tired he 


n the foreground of the picture a chair 
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THE QUEEN'S GALLI 


be, that nothing may fain distance 
MLOrrow rr: her bedroom 
Chie Queen's Gallery where the roval oO 


from each 
is in dark blue 


] 
| 


ana 
ur receive, and 


rl XV.’s picture 


: aer Without being lu 
fe: tHe ! t | 


ther rooms, simply furnished 
which was formerly French wall-papers, are very comfort: 
iWlous 


The Hvita Hafvet. or White 
feet long by 38 feet wide. The ceilin 


eT 


superb mythological Olympiat 


‘h was admirably restored 


master N. M. Mandel 


irre 
and land | I salon are almost entirely 
them tive by Carl XV... and T rehily sculptured and gilded 
; dais is supported by consoles re 
ed the Porcelain Salon, 


beautiful female f 


POO, 


contains 


pe, am 


rtraits he walls of the central seetion 
tthe « } 


tl gyailery, 


i 
] 
I 


Cc 
rt covered With rge and small preces of 


Oris 


s hghted by fourteen hu 
, 


i e ¢ 
‘ . tly ‘ y +} ’ 
xceedingly costly Sevres china, presents 


hers and ten high candalebra 
ry over a century from the Bonapartes to) the grand ball, 
e The 


is adorned 


Whielh occurs 
ie Kings and Queens of Sweden Diet, brings into this room it 
urd seetion of the gall 22 sand guests, thre 
nefly with royal family portraits, life) ing pillars 
ze, among ot Eugene de 


hers those of viveh baci 
Beauharnais when he was Viceroy of It 
. 


v, his wife, 
and the 


. " t 
a scene oft 


his sister Hortense, Oscar Upon the rool Is «al balust 
late Queen Josephine The closing a delightful aerial promes 
om 1s in Saxon style even to the mantel 

mece 


abo it YOO paces, and affordins l 
| valling an Arabian Night’s dream. When 
The Queen's Toilet is draped in fine tl 


the flag usually to be 
woollens of a light red, edged with 
lace 


a Vie 


seen floating from 
white castle battlements is gone, so is 
,and arranged in groups of stretched | King. 


ie 








With n 


es were 


dow 


me 
tone 
ind clover f 


sweetheart’s 


filled 


ere 


VW 


vinds 


unknown 


imetess f 





with 


blowing 


years 














sky, the sun was low 


the west 

And my betrothed and I it 
the church-yard paused ti 
rest 

Happy maiden and lover 
dreaming the old dream 


over: 


light winds wa 


Th 


ind robins chirped fron 
the nest 
sweet was the grave of a little child 
it the feet and the ivy running wild 
oldit y it over and over 
fect was the litthe mound up-piled 
ears, she shrank and clung to me 
SOTTO’ I did Not se¢ 





tears for a 
softly her tears were flowing 


and a sorrow that was to be! 











: } 
diand counties edue 


‘Sanskrit ( 


ll held when the words 


! incipal bade farewell to Poona 


wecepted the appointment on the 





staff which he and his wife 


aru 





Third 

immer da son twentv vears 
) Vvoung ( ie his ( 
o ne a Stiin CXCUPSION Ob Tlie 


Dart \ ftmend had nt them 





Ot The Athenmiin cou ‘hn a Ve 
of thie usband’s first) translation 
the Indian elassices Tarnn Ove) 
es of the eriticeal pournA the au 
eve fell upon an advertisement 
nnouneed that a leader-writer was 

ed for a new daily newspaper Ihe 
roof thre journalistic enterprise 
ted at id the political principles 
services of the gentleman who was 
aq were cieariy detined Chat IS 
position [ should like,” said the 
\nevlo-Indian to his v fe thie 
shew, the cheap press is a splendid 


object One 


I think 
young 


nportant experiment, the 
vhich Lheartily svmpathiz 
And so the 


amidst 


write about it 


sauntered home scenes of 


ne utterly in contrast with the sur 
is of the Fleet Street 


printing 


is no mMmexperienced scholar, no 
seeker after emplovment, the voung 
r vho had accidentally stumbled 


his destiny on that summer day by 


{ Educated at the King’s School. 


and at King’s College, London 


a scholarship at University 
ve, Oxford. In 1852 he obtained the 
for his Enelis} poem Ol 


ite prize 
: ; ee 
Feast of Belshazzar.” and in. the 


following he was sejected to address 


C K vt of 


t Derby on his installation 


University He 


‘hancellor of the 


vated in honors in 1854 On quitting 


ve he was elected second master of 
Kdward the Sixth’s School, a famous 
ational institution 


um. He 


appommtment of 


‘mingh resigned this posi 


for the Principal of 


ollegve at Poona, in the Bom 


Preside hey, With a fello vship of thre 


Which 
Editor Want 
ttracted his attention in The Athena 

He was taking a vacation in his na 
In 1861 the 


itv of otlices he 


Bombay, 


ountry young Sanskrit 
He had 
editorial 


had discussed 


na vague kind of way that very vear off 


uth The paper in question was 


IC LONDON 
Paper 


The Daily Telegraph: the volunteer for 
UUPraalistie ork was Mr. Edwin Arnold 
perhaps the most unselfish enthusiast that 
( er attached |} mself to po ties nid thre 
press 

Although in many respects Oriental in 
his tastes, Edwin Arnold mav be regarde¢ 
isa tvpiea Ene Ishimnan le hha neve. 
illowed his terary labors to overcome 
fis lo ( ) ( L-doo) Lile¢ \ master of 
Ie G-sports he has a thorough Kno 1e*¢ t 
Ol HOPrses, GOs il d fuls hal S particu 
wiv fond of vachtin be miel he 
have a more thorough acquaintanee with 
Indian affairs Che first editorial he ever 


rote in The Te legraph vas on the Brit 
ish Empire in the East Sinee that 


he has written up 


leading articles 
and a half of the Eastern Question whicl 


blood ot thre ereat war 


ia and Turkey, Mr. Arnold 


Is Stained with 


between 


wrote between four and tive hundred con 
ecutive articles leaders that were looked 
for with interest and anxiety by all class 
es of the people the more so that The 


1 legraph round itself at varianee on tor 
elgn polities with the party it had hither 
to supported decisively, and in favor o 
the maintenance of British prestige and 


Arnold did 


white heat, the 


power in the Kast Edwin 





IS great Work at edito 
rials being usually written at the last mo 
ment, on the very latest points of the 
It is 
the intluence of The Daily Telegraph ut 


this time 


Con 


troversy hot too much to say tor 


that as all lniportant aweney 


In sustaining the Beacons! hment 


lice M WW 


le ld COVE 
not vd Le VN L 
tive 


the paper entered heart and so il into its 


aAWSOn, WHO 


had a proprietor’s control o 


poliey of 


action In regard to the national polieyv of 


the thme, and is entitled to the highest 
consideration Tor his patriot self-denial 
Holding large proprietary rights im The 
Telegraph he ran great Hhaneial risks in 
taking up arms against the Gladstenian 
succession, Which his paper had hitherto 
supported But, like Mr. Joseph Cowen 
of the Neweastle Daily Chronicle, like 
Mr. Lone, of the Shettield Daily Tele 
graph, lis policy was first English, and 
then political; first for the empire, and 


then for the party And so this creat 


journal, strongly radical in home and do 


mestic polities, became conservative in rp 
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reat daily A 
lesty Mr. A 


Oldie " } 0 
his i a singul ir rr 


Eliot, has neve 


hero | 
r been } 
biography 


Prom s 
< ] (;eorgve 


here if 
has 


} 

1 
Kneland 
} 

{ 

t 


liers | 


sold 
his 


that is worthy ina! graphed, and 
Tron the very een Written A few facts 
dmarks in his career, appear in Me 


cL Tie 
and ( 


journal- | | 

\rnold ] the Tinie 
' teh of him is the only 

ht literature 


in current | 


ih 
The present necessarily 


Mnportant 


s of his books and the 
gment of his learne 
by America I remember 
al charne 


I wanted ristic contribution 
The Gentle WANS Vagazine upon thie 

is trophies, spolia Opiuiid ot - 
\ ijesty King Theodore of Ab 


from Mr. kK 


Was Tamillar 


obtaimed it 


his hame 


al 
but that my ide 


as 


e different 


ruides” tha ie 


Hlow the elLor 


“bind 


ithons 
nohis paper Tam remind 
When I have the pleasure of ta 
h him about the work of journa 
jnnulus tlle. Cannarum vindea 
How brilliantly and impress 


lized upon it, gazing upo 
shot to be for 


is one of 


“a 
l CLOW ShHOW-Case, 1 


hat Ken 
en Theodore 


a ) 

i wide and dee p | ter the King 
s portrait and bust literary wems in some twelve volumes 
unin KleetStreet, | the ized Gentlemains, upon wh 
f the brill- | L look 


Mopul 


With the pride of one 


vistors 
W hho SLICCE 


torial sane 
, 

Lonlyv speaks o 
things 


Arnold 


th respec 


TULLN dapts to a new order o 
] , 
1 In 


n old and ¢ 


parts of an ecaving 


tand honor 


one th 


1 .1 17°) 
' 13] t 

nould like to mention 
ther dav, a 


c 
\ 
a) 


I 


ip) India he 
n * the anonvmrous l ! Arnold to me the 
ee an interview [TL had with him in 
mit unpretentious room at The Da 
rH 


When Mr. Arnol 


the traditic 

and thes 
a bad thing 
for the new Telegraph office the importance 
lussical as well as a general training 
orial work l have found imme 

arising from my academic 


Latin have been 


the commones 


earnest 
il in hus gen Greek and 
i service to me in 


I think it impo 


man to be too wide 


rest of a great 
of a cheap press 


lor a newspaper 
read and trained 

How many dead and living 

T asked 


Vou spe: 


Mane uUALY 


or read 
Ten.” he said: and then going 
theme he had started, he adde 


he 


On tlk 1 

tion “No knowledge is wasted on journalisn 
ofession of jour- sooner or later everything you know o 
‘earnest or ex- have seen, every experience of life, ever 
privileges, bit of practical knowledge, is valuable 
power which belong You spoke just now of Mr. Edward Law 
administration of a son He is one of the most naturally ca 
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t and opinion, 
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nen of national feeling 
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hat the mechanical Was publiely thanked by the trustees 
he office are of the com-. | the British Museum A similar ¢} 
paper is printed on ten | teristic inquiry, °° What again sha 


nr 1 av do led to the Stanley expedition, in « 
pies per | ir, tl junction with the New York Herald 
nereased by ; V pat \frica in search of Livingstone, and 
qdoes aw the completion of his work These 
ip does not other equally notable services might 
ot influenced by he Ip to earn for Mr. Arnold the d 
» The Times, and | tion of “Companion of the Star of Ln 
papers, are the ar- | which he was named on the proclamat 
setting the t +O rj of Queen Victoria as Empress of hi 


) Pe 


orms, and machining | January 1, 1877 In 1879 he was ele 


{ 


i 
stereotyping foundry is | a resident member of the Royal Asia 
osing apartment than the | Society of Great Britain and Ireland 
nachine rooms, it offers | other distinctions include a second ¢ 
itures for pictorial illustra- | of the imperial order of the Medjidie, | 
orary member of the Societe de Geogr 
Telegraph las offices on both sides phie, Marseilles, and recently the ord 
n- | of the White Elephant of Siam, which 


at locality from nearly | mains for further mention. The Lig 


Fleet Street, and its advertising sig 


turnpike in the United | of Asia,” published in 1878, met with ar 
ception of general praise from the Englis} 
record of Mr. Arnold’s literary la- | erities, but in America it enjoyed an 
in eminently distinguished one. | mediate popularity which no modern poet 
i@ author of Griselda,a Drama: has obtained in England, and few in t 
Lyrical and Narrative; The Eu United States A noble poetie inte rp 


/ 


of Herodotus (a translation from | tation of a lovely life and a great ph 


< text, with notes); ‘* The Hitopa- | sophie reformer, ‘‘ The Light of Asia 
ith vocabulary in Sanskrit, Eng- | work which will keep for its author a | 
id Mahratti), and a metrical transla- | place in the foremost rank of modern Eng 
e classical Sanskrit, under the title | lish poets. It rapidly went into six ed 
Book of Good Counsels ; The Poets tions in the United States, and has sold 
cee; the “Indian Song of Songs”; | 70,000 copies. To the American editior 
e Light of Asia.” In addition to | of his ‘Indian Song of Songs” the pub 
ind other poetical works, he has | lishers append the following extract from 
wr Lwork on The Education of In- | a letter written tothem by Mr. Arnold F‘ 
dia, and The History of the Administra- | ruary 16, 1880, in which he says: ** Not 
tion of India under the late Marquis | ing could have given me profounder plea 
Dalhousie (A862-64), in two volumes. In) sure than the favor shown me thus by tl 
regard to the latter work, it has been said | transatlantie English, and I hope some 
he author had a quarrel or misun- | day to make suitable acknowledgment of 
ding with Lord Lawrence. This) the immense distinction conferred on mi 
» On the contrary, he had the | by your public.” Oliver Wendell Holmes 
co-operation of his lordship in the entire | whose reputation stands as high with thi 
Many of the notes are, indeed, | English as with the Americans, has writ 
Lawrence’s own, and he helped the | ten as follows of ** The Light of Asia 
hor with much valuable information, | The International Review : * It is a work 
to the last was on most friendly terms | of great beauty. It tells a story of intense 
lim interest, which never tlags for a moment 
day Mr. Lawson said to Edwin | Its descriptions are drawn by the hand of 
What shall we do—something | a master, with the eye of a poet, and th 
‘How mueh will you spend?” | familiarity of an expert with the objects 
cod Arnol ‘Anything you like.” | described. Its tone is so lofty that ther 
‘Very well,” said Arnold; ** send out and | is nothing with which to compare it 
discover the beginnings of the Bible.” | the New Testament. It is full of variety 
This was the origin of Mr. Smith's expe- | now picturesque, now pathetic, now rising 
dition to Assvria. whieh Mr. Arnold ar-| to the noblest realms of thought and as 
ranged, and for the results of which he | piration. It finds language penetrating 











elevated, IM passone d. musieal al 


to clothe its varied thoughts and 


nents.’ Perhaps, however, the high 


mpliment Mr. Arnold has received 
mn the King of Siam, who may be 
ed the Defender of the Faith” of 
iis His Majesty has read the book 
ough with eritical care and delight. It 
the first long English poem he has read 
igh he has a fair knowledge of our 
se literature, many examples of which 
ias translated into Siamese He has 
nt Mr. Arnold, in recognition of his 
endid Interpretation of the gentle, hu 
ine, and noble spirit: of Buddhism, the 
st elass of the exalted order of the 
ite Elephant, with an autograph letter 
English, of which the following is a 
ht 

‘Geranp Patace, BANGKOK, December 5, 1879 

SIR My father devoted much time to the 
dy and defense of his religion, and although 
I, being called to the throne while young, had 
time to become a scholar like him, I too 
ive interested myself in the study of the sa 
ed books, and take a great interest in de 
ding our religion, and having it properly 
derstood, It seems to me that if 1 uropeans 
eve the missionary preaching that ours is 

i foolish and bad religion, they must also be 
e that we are a foolish and bad people. I] 
therefore feel much gratitude to those who, 
ke yourself, teach Europeans to hold our re 
viol In respect I thank vou for the COPS 
your poem ¢ The Lieht of Asia,’ presented 
»ime through my Minister in London. Tam 
ot a sufficiently good scholar to judge Eng 
sh poetry, but as your book is based upon the 
ilar source of our own information, IT can 
read it through with very much pleasure, and 
Lean say that your poem ‘The Light of Asia’ 
sthe most ¢ logue nt defense of Buddhism that 
is Vet appeared, and is full of beautiful po 
trv; but LT like Book IL. very much, and am 
very much interested in the final sermon I 
have no doubt that our learned men would 
gue with you for hours or for years, as even 
Tecan see that some of your ideas are not quite 
the same as ours; but [think that in showing 
love’ to have been the eminent characteristic 
fthe Lord of Buddha and Karma, in Siamese 
Kam, the result of the inevitable law of Dhar 
a, the principles of existence, you have taught 
Buddhism, and ] may thank you for having 
made a European Buddhist speak beautifully 
n the most wide-spread language in the world. 
Po mark my opinion of your good feeling to 
vard Eastern people s, and ny appreciation of 
uur high ability and the service you have 
done to all Buddhists by this defense of their 
religion, T have much satisfaction in appoint- 
ing vouan officer of our most exalted order of 
the White Elephant, of which you will soon 
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ear further trom Mr. D. K. Mas ( s 

General | 
l 1 vours t f 
Ma Revia) CHULALOUI Ix 

lo | n A / hes Greate Chay 4 

The diploma s nerossed on parehn ht 
In black, red, and gold, and the following 
is a translation of this curious and inter 
esting document 

‘Somdelceh Phra Paramindr Maha Cl] ilou 
koru, Phra ¢ tla Chom Klao, King of Sian 
fitth sovereign of the present adyviasty, hich 
founded and established its rule at Katana 


Kosindr Mahindr Avuddlva, Ban 


ital city of Siam, both norther ind southern 
and its dependencies, suzerain of the Laos and 
Malays and Koreans,ete.,ete Poallandsingu 


lar to Whom these presents shall come Know 


ve, we deem it right and fitting that Edwin 
Arnold, Esquire, author of The Light of Asia,’ 
should be appointed an officer of the most ex 
alted order of the White I lephant, to his hon 
or hencetorth. May the Power which is most 
highest in the universe keep and guard him, and 
grant him happiness and pProspe rity! Given 
at our palace Parama Raja Sthit Maholarm, 
on ‘Tuesday, the llth waning of the Junag 
month Migusira, the first month from the cold 
season of the vear Toh Ekasok, 1241 of the 
Siamese era, corresponding to the European 
date 9th of December, 1579, of the Christian 
era, being the 4046th day or 12th year of our 
reign. 


Manu Regia) CHULALOUKORU, R.S.” 


The International Review for January. 
ISS81, contains the first-fruits of a stupen 
dous work, the inspiration of which pos 
sesses Mr. Arnold at the present time, and 
which has occupied his thoughts for years 
Like Mr. Gladstone in this respect, what 
would be a great labor to most men is to 
him a great relaxation He has discover 
ed under peculiar circumstances the Maha 
Bharata, which is the Iliad of India, in 
which are enshrined ‘the stories, songs, 
and ballads: the histories and genealogies 
the nursery tales and religious discourses ; 
the art, the learning, the philosophy 
the creeds, the moralities, the modes of 
thought; the very phrases, sayings, forms 
of expression, and daily ideas—of the Hin 
doo people.” What the Old Testament is 
to the Jewish race, the New Testament to 
the civilization of Christendom, the Koran 
to Islam, so are the two Sanskrit poems to 
that unchangeable and teeming popula 
tion which her Majesty Queen Victoria 
rules as Empress of India. Their chil 
dren and their wives are named out « 


¢ 
1 


them; so are their cities, temples, streets, 
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divine 
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verse, 


miOwstri 


Orient 
i Arh 


omes out of his Eastern world 


treet. there 
expression oft 


His Voce 


admiration 
ind manner as he 
information of the 


for the 


the brilliant men whom 


ibsorbed without the world 
them Notably 
as instances Prouse Purvis, 
the 
brilliant of Telegraph Writers In 


a word about 


] 


fives and 


both of whom were counted among 


most 


spite of Edwin Arnold's serious and re 
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sponsible lal 


ors, this distinguished se 


ar, Journalist and poet looks some ve 


His age He Was bor 


than 


medium height and med 


suggests activity both of n 


Studious, thoughtful 


body 


ves, his face has an 


eX pre SS1O] 


vy geniality, though it Is easy to 


that his nature is as sensitive and ¢ 
centile self-de 


thustastic as it Is and 


ing is a man who makes you 


home There is no atfeetation 
superior wisdom, no self-conusciousness 


hold you In check He has the pleasa 


repose Of a travelled man, and an easy 

miliarity of conversation which one meet 
with more frequently in the United States 
than in England, At 


POO 


home and 1h 


editorial he usually wears an or 


hary gray sult and cap, such as might 


donned for a boating excursion, or fe 


holiday seamper into the country M 


Arnold has been twice married, lis pr 
sent wife being a niece of Dr. Channing 
of Boston, United States 

The Tele graph was started by Colo 
Sleigh in 1855, under the 


Daily Tt legraph and Courier 


title of 7/ 
It had 
miserable existence for some time, an 1 
fancy cradled in debt and diffieults () 
of its principal creditors was Mr. Jose} 
Moses Levy, a bill printer 
proprietor of 77] 
Sunday Times, which is at the 


day a thriving and prosperous journa 


theatrical 


] 


Shoe also 


Lane, and 


press 


Kor some years it was edited by Mr. He 

rv N. Barnett, preacher at Finsbury Chap 
| In this latter capacits he succeede 
Fox, while Mr. Moncure D. Conway has suc 
ceeded Barnett Colonel Sleigh ran up a 
printing bill at Mr. Levy's office 
rowed money as well 
debt, Mr 
at that 
ple considered about 
receive Mr. George 
the paper 


afterward Mr 


appointed editor. 


and bor 
Finally, as a bad 
Levy took over the paper, whic 

time the shrewdest hewspaper peo 


the worst pave 
August 
this tn 
Thornton Hunt 
Mr. Edwin Arnold 
The pre 


Lawson (he took the 


he could 
Sala joined about 


soon 


cept da post as lead r-writer 
Mr. Edward L 


name of Lawson with 


sent 
a considerable for 
tune under his unele’s will) was then con 
pleting his apprenticeship in his father’s 
office. The entire Levy family bent then 
f dragging The 
Telegraph out of the slough of despond 
in which Colonel Sleigh had left it, 


success crowned their perseverance and 


backs to the hard work « 
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Mi 


I rouci 
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(veorge Au 


treatment Of a ! eman 


hi to 


The Teleqra) 


ittermost parts of thi 


aS 
velliead Tor 
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ate I | 


neralis, alWavs WIth 


In addition 


pont 


llianey to! 


bis Corre 
ence, he has held a foremost place 
the | { 


leader- writers of the paper 


] ) a 
Ws SO@lal articles have helped to give 


‘ Telegraph that individ talitv which 


greatly contributed to its 


SUCCeSS 


t \ 


KNOW, NOt OHMLV asa 


L.writer ol 


books and 


lat 1b iS not necess 


ary 


more than mention 
yectlron W th The T legraph Af 
| contemporary of Dickens and Thack 


he is still as DUSV a nah as ever hye 
old vital 


Tice 


Soils of 


is, and his work possesses tli 
und verve which 
Round the Clock. The 


Vaiimon, and to his early letters to The 


] 
belong to 


Seve 


lelegraph from the Continent and from 
If Mr. Sala had not given him 


much 


Vimeriea 
f up so as he has done to jour 
ism, he would have enriched the per 

His 

Life of Hogarth, written for Thackeray 


The Cornhill, is unsurpassed in mod 


inent literature of his country 


ern art biography. But his journalistic 


He has 


ta good many shams on the head, and 


fe has been of national value 


e has contributed to general knowlede 
i fund of 


curious and interesting infor 
mation, which future historians will find 
is Valuable in facts as in suggestions 
Among the other leader-writers on The 
Telegraph are Mr. George Hooper, a most 


competent critic of military affairs, Mr 


Wilson, and Mr. Phil Robinson, author of 


Our Indian Mr. Robert Will 


lams, Who for many years wrote its semi 


Garden. 


legal articles, has lately joined the staff of 


The Standard. The foreign correspond 


ents include Mr. Edward Dicey (editor of 


LONDON 


The Observe Mr. Dre 


King l Wornrdel il 


o 
Prrespornde 


osmer. of thre 


account of 
ed Mr 


respondence 


Sala raret rraphed his cor 
His were il VaVs 
something more Lmimed 
atelv af : hi ari Ssavs the 
the news de partinent, | 
Lhie 
Vanted to play for was 


The Tian Ss, 


a spec! il to Bouloone 


editor of 


In, and 
The reat thing J 


the entry of 


Was there aquring Conimun 


(rermans 
I learned, had got 


¢ 


intending to cross in a special steamen 


and then take a special up to London l 
could not do that 
The 


Tine ‘ had 


as we go to press earlier 


Times L gota spec 
to send off at 
and thie 


than 
The 


afternoon 


three 
orand thing was to vet 
off news an hour later. T iMpor 
took 


] 
Ish 


tant thing vas to know 1lf dist Lice 


place as it was feared that some fool 


upon the Germans 
doubt have 
rious 1 got off at twelve 


} . 1] 


the new of all 


} rson might ore Vien 
{ 
{ 


would ho been SOE 


here 
| 
I 


thing very s« 


o'clock in the day the 
preparations of the Germans for being re 
viewed 


Everything was arranged for 


the ¢ ntryv of the Germans, and for the re 


view outside Paris I] this we publish 

ed at QO 

special at four ocloek from Paris, which 
Lille at 10.30 | 


bled to tele graph through news an hour 


twelve o cloek at night | rot a 


reached was thus ena 
later, when the Germans had come down 
the Champs Elysées, and were bivouack 
ing in the Place de la Coneord.” 

The African expedition cost The Tele 
graph £16,000 
Upon the 
Mr. Godfrey Turner is well known as a 
graceful writer and Many of the 
literary reviews are from his pen. Mr 
Bennett, editor of The Musical 
Standard, is the musical eritie, and en 
joys a distinguished reputation in this de- 


local correspondence staff 
poet 


Joseph 
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tic literature Mr 
ot The Theatre Is 
mav al Then 


statf of 


editor 
( ma sO be 


reneral Writers 


bjects. He that 
le sketch \ Ruined Home 


which created a sensation throughout Ene 


on miscellaneous su 


Wrott 


remiarkat 


It was the true 
of 


lena 


land two vears : story 


of a erm dramatic in 


op 
rey 


terest 


a ruimed girl, a fa 


thers vel ea ipps home ce SUPOY 


ed, a brave man wrongtully sutte ne 


these were the incidents. Mr. Seott held 


the attention of Great Britain for a whole 


treated with 
The 


secreta 


week on this theme, which he 


dl 


rank Lawley 


eloquent Tores an 
Hon. I 
to 


dramatic yrip 
once private 
the le 


Tele graph staff as a writer 


Mr. Gladstone, is not 
The 


scellaneous subjects, 


ry ast im 
portant ol 
Upon mil more partie 


Mr. E. J 


rincipal sub-editor 


ularly upon sports and pastimes 
Goodman ts the ] 
writes the daily summary of Dr 
W.H left The Times and joined 
The Telegraph on the outbreak of the Zulu 
war ‘The Coming Man.” by Mr. Charles 
Reade, appeared in The Te legraph almost 
conjointly wit ts publication in Har 

The daily cireulation of 


hews 


Russel] 


hi 
per's Weekly. 
The Telegraph, recently certitied by pub 
lie accountants, averages over 260,000 
The weight of paper used each morning 
is twenty-one tons, which, laid out in one 
long line, would reach two hundred and 


sixty miles. 
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The 


on in London journalism 


L1eS, 


Standard occuples a UNIQUE pH 
The old 


It is perhaps the n 


tl 
of the cheap dai 


of 
T* le graph 


Independent 
The 
Conservatives in foreign polities and 


fleets the Orientalism of its ehief and Lo 


venulne party pape 


Though with 


LORS 


Beaconstield, it claims to be Liberal in 
It isa. 
predilectio 
for the Jealous preservation of British 
The Standard has alwa 


Conservative. Some 


ward to domestic legislation 


ical ome Wspaper, with Tory 


per lal power 


been vears avo 
political lines were so shinple and distine 


to 


Parlhiamenta 


lat 10 Was hardly Hecessary read 
editorial comments on the 


debates or public speeches of the time 
You could always tell beforehand what 
The Standard W hateve 
tl the Liberals would be a 


clit 


thing that was good could come from on 


would. sav. 
v did or said 
wrong, the Conservatives all right 

nothing that was bad from the o 
There 


solid rhetoric of the editorial page, 


was a port-wine flavor in t] 


and 


sort of tie-wig and buckles aspect abo 


the papers general appearance It ick 


ized the trank stupidity of county gentle 


men, and repre sented the cultured Oph 
the It 


tional to the baekbone Seeking its head 


ions of peers of realm Was ha 
quarters, vou might have expected to tind 
the roval banner flying over a caste 
lated bureau, and a dragoon officiating a 
hall porter. Do not let it 

that | put these suggestions 


points for ridicule, 


be presume 
forward a 
It was just that bull 
dog element indicated in the character ot 
the old Standard that 
feared and respected of her enemies, ani 
if 
whieh to-day gives backbone to her con 
The Standard, still nationa 

still loval to the throne, is in these days 


made Eneland 


is that substratum of Tory tradition 
stitution 


animated with the broader views and in 


creased toleration of a new era, which 
owes much of its education to cheap news 
The Standard, though still main 
taining its strong sympathetic relations 
al 
legiance that is above party, namely, Its 


No longer 
the mouth-piece of a minister nor the mere 


papers. 


with the Conservatives, recognizes an 


responsibility to the publie. 


organ of a government, it 1s the exponent 
of Conservative principles, which cover a 
far wider range of polity than is usually 
allotted to them. Generally imbued with 
the conviction that the political platform 
of Lord Beaconsfield represents the best 
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to administer English af 
Standard is again it 
ast the 


W hieh 
The 


1 
mit it has « 


Libe r 
old shell of Tory in 
nee Which onee retarded its prosper 
iti “tits influence 


he “ALLE 


e improvement in the tone and char 


sof The 


when the present editor, Mr 


Standard dates ehietly from 
Mud 
| upon autocratic charge of 
yirnal, under the somewhat remark 


Mr. Johnstone 


it has taken 


The bound 


ll of 


In p iblie estimation 
Indorsement ot 


Mudford’s 


, { 
sion of 


ntti ample 
isdom of Mr 


d with int 


NCS Is 
POLLEY 
the Lid 


ie editorial method of di 


affairs, the admiunistrat 


lon 


ous de partinents has been widened 


ind increased enterpri has been 


1 in the colleetion Or news U 
~ rlid fo ind ition. of Tor Vv conerete Mr 
Mudford 
1 
+ woft 


lects the spirit 
»E 


fis 


is building 
Y There 
The Stand 


OW) 


lropean capt il where 
not represented by its 


No 


eript of news or opinions 


corre 


madent xpense is spared in th 
Mr. Mud 
match dur 

His news from the 
has been telegraphed regard 


shillings a word paid for 


Ll paid £800 for one eable } 


the Af 


dis 
ehan war 
the eight 
an inland telegr 
One ¢ the r 
ms Of his news department is that of 
American Hith 
The Times journal 
uch had a re 


“at had been um at 


iowest rates 


cent ex 


1] 
service Of Cables 


Lally 

was the only 
1] 

cular cable correspondent 


he United States, and The 


hes are singularly meagre. 


erto 


Times dis 


It is one 


f the complaints of Americans in Eng 


ind that while the London newspapers 


] 


publish daily reports from all the 
the Old World, they almost 
the doings of the New Washing 


ton keeps clear of E lropean polities, and 


great 
ipit ils of 


Ignore 


is, happily for America, not a factor in the 
burning questions that agitate England 
in the Kast. 

not 


For these reasons American 


news has been hitherto regarded as 
especially interesting to English readers 


But Mr 


irvrived when the vast commercial interests 


+ + 


that 


Mudford considers the time has 
unite the people of Great Britain and 
the United States demand a daily exhibi 
He has 
to his tele 
graphic bureau, and The Standard will 
henceforward be in direct communication 
with New York, and through New York 


tion in a London morning paper. 


therefore added a new wire 


with all the cities of the republic 


, , 
Ing is more calculated to develop 


and resources of 


ternational enterprise 
the two vrreat Kng@lish-speaking 
| 


Ing the *" bull s-eve OL thre 


peoples 
than hav press 
constantly turned upon their current his 
tory 
Mr 


He 


Mudford isa 


is singular and somewh: 


rein 


comes from a literary 


stock Vas Tor some vears 


His father 


early life private secretary to the Duke 


Kent, father of Queen Victoria sl) 


he sec 


retary s love of letters induced him to ter 


minate a connection that had in 


probabilities, and devote himself to 
He contributed much 
and agreeable matter to Blackivood's 
its In the 
its popularity he edited The Courier, and 
he eded Hook 1 John 
Bull. Preferring a journalistic career to 


ally 


ary Work 
} 

a “4 ] ] 
azie in best days 


ZOU 


Theodore 


succes 
other, young Mudford made his way 
to a good position on The Standard In 
dependent as he was industrious, he could 
he 


Was prompt to time, 


relied on for any work 
His 


and worthy of the occasion, but he neve 


always be in 


dertook. COPY 


did more than was necessary. Conscien 
fault, 


to fulfi 


tious to a he Was business like In 


respect lling his strict duty and 


Said one of his col 


Mud 


rone into the City on some spe- 


earning his salary 
leagues to me: ‘‘I believe that if 


ford naa 
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Johnstone, 


a) 


editor a sketch of 


> i 

r } ind had seen St. Paul's on fire 
( ied to the otflice, | vould not 

ie oOned tt thie circulMstanes 

nila t hia eOn In the pale of 
IS}HeS pon fiderha bv is engaged, 

id he made a rule not to meddle with 
iff of o r people He never 
wht to thrust himself upon the special 
tice of his eliefs or the public An 
‘ a ik independence of Charac 
! i idualitv. felt im hat 
‘ e did hough, die is never on 
i uy e called intimate terms th 
Jo tone, th rst proprietor of the 
iper When i became @&@ Mornimge jour 
eman had evidently formed 

I st estimate of his ability 

ind his power When Mr 

\ s dup with an illness that 
nit eaused lis death, he sent for 
M rd, and, to the young journal 

s surprise, offered him the editorship 
Lie he accepted He resigned the po 


is SOON as Iie 


n st had taken up 
ities: and An arti 
pp ired 1h The Standard ais 


on these wround 


ISSINY action at law of great publie 
erest The defendant in the suit re 
irded. the editorial obs« rvations as libel 
US mnd demanded a publie apology 


is 


i} 
t 


) 


Mudford contended that the articl 


‘ ee : 
not libellous, and even if 1 


{ 


to contest the question. 


Mr 


under the advice of his solicit 


er oucht 


wished to apologize, and sent to his 


What he thought Th 


MONTHLY 


ration \t 


t were, the 





MAGAZINI 


Standard should say in the wav of 
time | subn 
ion of Mr 


hOW Led 


the same if 


litorial revis 


he 


ivd Mr. Johnstone died, and by 


1 Mr. Mue 


Long MerLIO”d 


to his will he appornites 
| , OF tor as a Y 

iS disposed to hold tlic 
subject to no conditions whatever 


thre polices of the paper its 


and lie¢ 


Or acmiinistration ; also mace 
‘ ef trustee and executor of the 
sworn under £500,000) which con 
upon him this great responsibility 


power 
It 


ie) 


is eV idence 


as well tribute to the 


asia 


of Johnstone's dise 


Mudt 


) ery properly ack Ing 
( ipreme control im a propa 
mo] iu tL question ive Val 1) 
es hie ihe elt that as editor ( 
ecoul i o hie puboiye for thre pro} 
ti cts, and as he disagreed wit 
Cour Mi Jol stone desired thie pape 
ike. he resigned He tin howeven 
( e apolo id on Sappea 
ive an) rhe \} waled to b 
hi ! 0 Sof a nervous ¢ 
sit ind eas ilarmed by thie 
r tits. hie refused during seve ( 
correspondence to withdraw | im 
tion, but ultimately did so Soon a 


a Code 


iford 


appolntn @) 


mMahnacement 


igh character and journalistic capacit 


t | t 
bhett 


Mr 


en complete satisfact 


tion to the stafl 


Mudford’s advancement las 


that the immense improvement in the ] 


per from every point of view is general 


acknowledged amongst journalist 


Conservatives as well as Liberals, 


') 


and I) 


statesme! 


OUTSpPOke ! 


the public at large, while the 
who no longer count upon its servile sup 
port respect 1ts honest and 
opinions. Mr. Mudford is a young man 
Of medium height, he is broad-ehested 


sturdy in build, and suggests in his mat 


ner and conversation the 
English thought and character 


and he does not shave 


IS DIACK, 


“ealm grip” of 
His hain 


Dark in 


telligent eyes, and a mouth and jaw indi 


cating strength of will, he 


at first sight as & man of points 


imipre sses vou 


genial manner he adds the suavity of a 


travelled Englishman, and he is destined 


to leave his mark strong and clear in the 


history of the London press. 

The offices of The Standard are in 
Lane, Fleet Street. 
appointed. 


Shoe 


They are admirably 
The paper is printed on eight 


machines, seven of which run at the rate 


of 14,000 per hour. 


There are also six 
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es lh reserve ! nother building 
rate Tont of type, so tifa 
happened to the ofhlees St 
‘. ev, the hole mper CoO " 
»y and printed im Shoe Lene the 
12,000 copies, net, per hour The 
nachine prints and eut rT et 
e { Oo ha eS tour ( 1 tolds 
eh ois «a ivered NH 
1 rapp for thre yost. 7 
t of 12,500 per ud t c 
) 1.000 ee CS if er « 
( ) ved oO} the 1 ial ( t ) 
on the evening edition 
\ i total of ¢ 1 hl hi 
a) nor ne ed On Con ao 
uUundrVv at hte ils. CO ener 
12 o'clock, midnight, the last fo 
e latest Parliamentary or ot mn 
t intelligence, being received in tl 
\ 3 ocloek The ej 
sare all produced and handed to th 
1@-POOMR In thirty-three midi 


Kerentng Standard is publishea 


arate editrons, thre Humber of 

{ are Ve juired varving ae ording 

a Vs received Thi Wilole Vo i 

Slandard is printed Ih Gonie hou wma 
nant 


ites, and the frening Standard 
edition in fitteen minutes, the third 
moun thirty munutes, fourth edition 

ity minutes, and the special edition 

Ve minutes 

The proprietors have alwavs found it 
sable to have a duplicate plant of 
hery In a separate b ding fon 

ise of accident by tire or otherwise 
is is b Ing replaced at the present 

by machinery made and pate nted by 
Joseph Foster, of Preston, Laneashire 
new machine is called the ‘Standard 
eb Printing Machine ind is only 
ve feet six inches long, oceupying 
is much space as the other web ma 
nes Its height is five feet six inches 


a the width being the same as the other 
whines, plates cast forthe Hoe machines 
| fiton the new machines as well. The 
ecting motion of these new machines 
irranged by a “tape race’ without ei 
r guides or switches, and flies. six 
ts at one time and seven at another. 
ich repeated is a London quire, viz 
enty-six, and then the fly-board moves 
such a manner as to separate each 
ire. These machines are so constructed 
sto print 14,500 per hour, netting 12,500 
opies, and do not require so much steam 


power for working as the other web ma 


1 > | a 1) ) ~ ‘ ‘ 
Ot mia s } mare ( i 
( . t ind patented by the ! 
t ’ es beINg placed mn ¢ { 
( cCamepowel ed is a pair « 
bo- horse er < S ih each rhe 
ine ‘ e ft cid ors ) ! ! 
fthen ir t " ) X1 i 
P re { , } 
oO) { ' e) 8) 
earn ~ | ! re ) ! "é ( rl re 
’ I’ ( ill til a) paper ( u) 
‘ ear ISSO for The Me ig Standard 
is 112 t ( lia ra oth of 36.4 ) 
rile tna The | wing Standard st 
tons, equal toa length of 1 14 . ‘ 
t » Gilad i i tot 1277 
tons. or 40.986 1 sof p ore 
Ol ove t ! On or Lf Hlies, pp (l 
The statf of The Sta lard covey i 
road i « hited ies WaAlity i s 
Its leader ers de Colonel Brac 
enbul »>rha la brilliant es er i 
the? l ! and is 1 hie / MLS CO? 
respondent he field durt several im 
porta t camp } \ly » jel mad kd 


vards; Mr. T. H. Eseott, author of Hung 
land: its People Polity, and Prursiuits ; 
Mr. Alfred Austin. the we I-knownh poet 
and eritic; Mr. D. Boulger: Mr. T. BE. Keb 
ble: Mr. Perey Greo Mr. Saville Clarke 


and Miss Cobbe The best 


\ rrespondents reg \ 

sociated wit the paper are Mr. A. Cam 
eron, Mr. Malcolm MePherson. Mr. J. O 
Shea, Mr. Frederick Boyle,and Mr. G. A 


Hentz Mr. Bovle is the author of sever 
il entertain ne works of travel Mr Hlentz 
has represented the paper in all the rreat 
Wars of our time His latest experience 
was 1n Ashantee QT the foreign corre 


spondents the most notable is Dr. Abel 
vho formerly represented The Times in 
Berlin. The other gentlemen on this see 
tion of the staff are Dr. Waldeck. Mr 
Hely Bowe, Mr. J. Badderlevy, Mr. Cam 


eroa (who did distinguished service in the 
Transvaal Mr. T. J. Seudamore (Com 
mander of the Bath), and Mr. Latfan 
Though Mr. Mudford is, by the terms of 
Mr. Johnstone's will, m acer as well as 


editor, he practic leaves the work of 





management to his able lheutenant. Mr 
W alter Wood. who has been connected 
with the paper for eighteen years, and who 
enjoved the absolute contidenece of Mr 
Johnstone. as he does of his friend the 
present director. Thed ‘partment of dra 
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l Lh atti 

Mr. A. E. T. Wat 

The Sporting and Dramatic 
i popular volume of 
together Tie Staind 

mh 

SALALPLOCS 

» paper may be briethy 
pring of The Vorning 

Was started im 1780 The 

He ney » Was wmnator 
edited The Vorning Post, and 
}o irnal he started the 

Mr. Bate 
maroneley, 


Sir Henry 


Its orl 


tion to it 
} 


Bite 
Herald hers In 
17s6. Mr \ , »W ime Minis 
ved th ld for lil The 


is Ss icceeded On the 


pa 
+ | ,OOO 

bore WllOdi Due 

One of the 


He rald lik 


ienee of its po 


is tried LW l Tiil £150 
most 
the 


) + 
hice reports. the 


ittract ires of the 


old days was the excel 
eourts be 


A se 


Was 


humors of the 


more urly de veloped 


particul: 


most amusing Cases 
the 
and illustrated 


The He rald Was 


ith considerable vig 


title of 


VOoLuldane nNdaer 


ings at Bow Street 
oree Cru 


shank 
COnauUE ted \\ 


itil Ll suits in the 


interest In 1843. Mr. Baldwin, 
eto. of The Heise Hing Standard. pur 


miahV il 


paper, and afterward 


Soon 


honorarium of £3 3s. for 
Lo £5. 668.. 


‘le of a eolumn 


ind largely extended his literary ¢ 


hgage 


ments in other directions He purchased 


eet the Indian mails 


inflation known as 
ng to an end, the 


He rald de ere ased, 


Baldwin had to meet 


com 
the 


hada 
nues of 
Mr 


ditors and dispose 


and eventually 
his ere of his property 
Mr. Johnstone 
The 


pene e, 


boucwtit it Soon afterward 


Telegraph appeared its price two 


its ambition enormous, 1s pros 
pects fora tine exceedingly yioomy. By 


and-by it reduced its price to a penny, and 
abolition of the stamp duty Mr. 
Johnstone followed suit 
With courage and forethought he saeri 
ficed the Herald, and brought The 
Standard at a penny, morning and even- 


L860) Mr. Johnstone 


out 


ing. This was in 


vas a Conservative by conviction. and 
The Standard Ih 
with 


» ret 
conducted 


the inte 
party a thorough devotior 
Caust It was recorded of him in 
Standard, when he died, that 


to his principles that 


“so stat 
Vas ne with 
those who did not know him will perl 


regard as Quixotic chivalry—he absolut 
LV Oppose d the reduetion of the pape radut 
though no one understood more thoroug 
lv than he how entirely the success of 
liberal measure would aid his special 


The 


1: . 
Stablishment of 


terests bill, however, 
The Standard (7) 
Vorning Herald being ultimately mere 


into the new 


passed 


ie € 


venture Was the ce 


quenee Through good and evil rep 
vith many peculiarly harassing dill 
ties to overcome, and with the seant 


} 


to wl 


lit fairly have looked for SUP pe 


ince from many quarters 
he mig 
Mr Jo imstone carried out the work le 
set himself to accomplish, and happ 
lived to see The Standard in the full t 
of that success which it had been the a 


Mr Johnstor ‘ 


private character can hardly be spoken 


of his life to seeure for it 


impartially by his friends in a joun 
Which remains in possession of his fami 
but affectionate remembrances of hin 
long be kept green in the memories of 
many who have the best cause to kn 
how just were his dealings and how ge1 
erous his impulses. It was a man 
influential | 
that came to its close yesterday at Hool 
House eulogium o 
might fairly add that, though since Mi 
death The Standard lia 
taken another great stride forward, **t] 
chief credit” (to quote Mr. Mudford’s ow1 


words to me on the subject ), nevertheless 


strenuous, energetic, and 
To this earnest 


Johnstone's 


attaches to the late proprietor, who la 
broad and deep the foundation of a prop 
erty the full development of whieh he wa 
If h 


not permitted to see or to enjoy 
life had been extended another ten or 
teen vears, he would have reaped what h 
sowed to the fullest extent, socially, p: 
litically, and financially.” 

The Morning Post, The Morning Ad 
vertiser, and The Daily Chronicle are thi 
three other daily papers. The first-men 
tioned is the oldest of all 
its new departure from an exclusive 
ionable journal to a popular penny paper 
I propose to consider it in my next and 
final sketch, which will give an addition 
al exposition of the new policy. Th 


In presence ot 
ge 2) 
basil 
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f its chief, Sir Borth 


Algernon 
one An outline 


that of 


a remarkable 


is a Companton pieture to 


vard Llovd the father of the cheap 
reader some iter 


The Vor 


frertviser is the propre rtv and orevan 


supply the 


ournatistie Contrasts 


the Licensed Victuallers’ Association 


LIS powerful society started it im 1794, 
d its success was insured from the first 

menmiber being pledged to support it 
Its 


an editor much 


subscriptions and advertisements 


itform does not allow 
iargin forenterprise or journalistic skill, 
it the paper is thoughtfully and well 
mducted by Captain Hamber, who was 
vears the editor of The Stand 
‘dd. During his direction of this last 
nentioned journal he the 
Manhattan” created a 
great deal of attention at the time of the 
* Manhattan” 
rabid Southerner, a bitter and trenchant 
vriter, and 
p the circulation 


for many 


introduced 
letters, which 


\merican war. Was a 


his contributions often sent 
as as 20.000 a 


Ad 


‘ertiser was Mr. James Grant, whose pol 


much 
lay The best-known editor of The 


ey was a lugubrious combination of beer 
ind religion. He was in some respects a 
capable and in all an honest 
man; withal, industrious and persistent 
in his work. 


respects 


He wrote and adapted sev 
and 
by Colonel 
chief ambition was to be known as the 


eral books. was succeeded on his 


retirement Richards, whose 


LONDON 


ongimnator of the VoLul 


Wrote s« veral Hine poelis 


Was und in white moire 


Lye yyne (rreek lnseription 


vy Human 


\ 


So alleged 


1 


as himself bound 1 


to circulate it 


Of merit in his trawed 


ich Was produced al 
Colonel Richards 
an accomplished mah 
popular with his staff and with 
rs. Captain Hamber is a gv 
of stronger character than | 
The Adve reise r \W He} 
Standard he ace 1 tl 
Mr. Morier 
The How 


iS Day Was 


his three 


lecessors 


The 


Oh of 


On 
ett 


epted thie 


) posse SS Tlie 


V capita 


MOSITC The 


in eet Street thas 


Can rsure 
Teleqraph ‘ 
aes ; 


halveLlty Sp 


daily 


handsome range of buildings, bear 


sign of The Daily ¢ hronicle Th 
resents a ie 


venture in the 


of daily journalism the sa 


backed Dy 
citv and enterprise of Mr. Lloyd, the or 
nator of the list ap wee k | 


The ¢ lerkenwe ll News and Daily (‘hroo 


icle was a 


HeWspapel 
] ] ’ + 

local city pape r devoted to the 
It Was 


crowded with advertisements of all kinds 


cause of the working population 


tolling life and cheay 


wast End 


With a limited circulation compared wit 


representing the 
speculation of the masses in the k 
the London dailies, it had nevertheless a 


Mi 


With a view of 


established commercial reputation 


Llovd gave £350,000 for it 
converting it ntoa regular London daily 
Liberal 
be its ear 


lated that 


cess at least £170,000 


journal A special feature was to 


He caleu 


a thorou 


v and reliable news 
before it became oh sue 
hy yond the £30,000 
that 


ars 


would have to be spent upon it, and 


he must not look back for five 


Pending 


rangements 


the mechanical and other ar 


a 
for laying in the 


Necessary 


foundation of a sufficient establishment 


for his purpose, he continued to bring out 
the journal for six months on its original 
plan. Immediately on the conelusion of 
his purchase, Mr Llovd cabled to Messrs 
Hoe, of New York. to 


thousand pounds’ worth of machines, each 


make him eight 
machine to print from a continuous roll 
length, to fold the 
sheets, and count them into quires of twen 


escent. 


of several miles in 


ty-six copies, ready for the news 








hroniele 

these ne 

Vv tor 

1S77 

lation 

apparent 

hery WwW ld be rT 
Messrs. Hoe w 

had introduced 

machine 
York 
that 


Chronicles at 


friends 
should 

once, 
but 


as before 


double th 


pre 


i} 
tit and capable of 


rmour It took Messrs 

lan a year to acc mplish this 

id deal of time had to be ex 

s erection on this side It 

however, to bea complete 
ee 1 


is certarnliva most wonderful 


Daily Chronicle pro 
ogive Mr. Llovdan ample return for 
His ne 
cost him £40,000, and he has just com 


pie ted ne 


and the 


hisoutiay w offices in Fleet Street 


W printing-works in Whitefriars 


where the Hoe machines are tixed I shall 
have oceasion to mention these new works 
in mv closing article, wlich will deal with 
Lloyd s Ne wspaper 

The evening the 


hit Wspapers besides 


LY MAGAZINE 


referred to in the 
Pall 


its opponent the Sf 


s, Included the lall 
Ja 
Le tween 


these hice St 


hand out o 


{ 
ia) thi 


Casu 


the Pall Mall 


enthusiasm the fore 


Many thi 


Eastern question 


v of Lord Beaconsfield 


Vs upon the 


1 its columns from the pen o 


editor 


About a vear ago 
Smith 


retired from the 


favor of his son-in-law 


proprietorsh 
Mr. Henry ¥ 
Thompson, private secretary to Earl Sp 
r, Lord Ireland ou 
Mr. Gl former adtmuainist. 
ue of Mr. Glad 


contest for 


Lieutenant of 


idstone S 


lamentary 

Mr TI OMpsSOon an sired sO radic: 
be made in the poliey of the papen 

Greenwood resigned his place; an 
announcing that he would con 

his Pall Mall poliey in a new 

be called the 


the entire staff 


journa 
St. James's Gazette. nea 


Pall Vall follo 


JOHN MORLEY, 
*hotographed by Arthur J. Methuish, 14 
Portman Square, London.) 
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tion With their own—a proot of 
it de corps Which exists among 
he men who work together on the Graipin, and wast firs halfpem 


apers. The Pall Mall has since this | of th 


on become an out and out supporter | ed the public, and the cost of it more 


ese modern davs. The Hecho ast 





Gladstone, under the editorial diree- | surprised its proprietors, who conducted it 
| pro} 


Mr. John Morley, who has a capa- nevertheless, with great spirit, and event 


cond in command in Mr. Louts Ser- | ually with something like financial su 
iuthor of New Greece Mr. Les- | cess Mr. Arthur Arnold (who now 
tephen has also joined the staff, and | in the House of Commons) was its ¢ 
of its occasional sketches and essays and Miss Martineau now and then 
mm the pen of Mr Anthony Trollope one of its characteristic front page lesaice 
St. James's Gazette is modelled on | Mr. Willert Beale (Walter Maynard is 
pographiecal lines of the Pall Mall. | fora time its musical critic, Mr. Manville 
vo journals remind one of the habit | Fenn writing its dramatic notices 
lave in some districts of America of Mr. Albert Grant, moved with the 
ng opposing churches near each | that he would like to have a journa 
In architecture they are a good | ing that Mr. MeDougall, his sworn 
ilike [tis only when you go inside | had one, opened negotiations for 
Sundavs that vou understand how Keho Without even seeing the ¢ 
{ the difference Is bet wee lh them So he machine ry the boOKS, Or aught 
vith these two journals; so much | he bought it He made no use of it eit] 
to look at, so wonderfully opposite | for personal or public purposes. He did 


one and opinion, in purpose and in- not even‘ go for” MeDougall. He ehanged 


on Nobody denies the talent and) its shape, I think, and bought magniticent 


irly strength of the St. James's Ga- | offices for it at Ludgate Cireus. The echoes 


Mr. Greenwood himself isas **thor- | which the paper struck on the tympanum 


as Mr. Edwin Arnold of the Tele- of public opinion were never very stro) 
(ph in his belief in maintaining intact |) Mr. Grant changed them from Liberal 
British Empire at home and abroad Conservative Mr. Arnold travelled 
hae uncompromising spirit of this na wrote a book, and left the eho to its 
il sentiment is nicknamed ‘*Jingo- | The new proprietor soon grew tired of it 
The chief “Jingo” journals of | and [think the pendulum of Mr. MeDou 
sland at the present time are the) gall’s Hour swung its last soon after Mr 
ly Telegraph, the Standard, the Morn- | Grant disposed of his Hecho to Mr. Pass 
j Post, the Morning Advertiser, and) more Edwards, who took the little pape 
Shetlield Daily Te legraph There are | back to Southampton Street, and ¢] angved 
\y other stanch supporters of the Bea- | its key toeven a more radical fundamental 
stield idea, but these are the most dis- | note than that which it had sounded in 
ushed for the warmth and constaney | the days of Mr. Arnold W hen the editor 
it Which they stand by the faith that | was fighting for a seat in Parliament at 
n them. Mr. Sutherland Edwards, | the last @eneral eleetion, Mr. Gladstone 
io Writes with an almost inspired pen | paid him a public compliment in cor 
if music, went over from the Pall} tion with his earnest conduct of the 
fall to the St. James's, and is Mr. Green- |) and now Mr. Edwards is a membet 
ods principal dramatic and musical) British House of Commons, one of 
tic. The political and literary staff) markable force of press men who sit on 
idles Mr. H. D. Trail, Mr. Frederick | both sides of the House Mr. Hows 
lock, Mr. Gilgud, Mr. Grant Allen, | Evans is said to be the responsible edito 
Lathbury (editor of the Heconomist f the Hceho, whieh under its new ma 
| Mr. Svine How close i\ » stath agement has | 
illied with Mr. Greenwood’s pr Tu lation than 
views is illustrated by the satiric Grant could 
nark which Mr. Edwards made alfpenny contemporaries in 
ture the other day on “The Opera,” ah the provinces, s 
ien he said that in the course of her ea- of them wv ablished and profitable 
era prima donna visits *‘all parts of the | dertakings. 





WALKEI FRONT, WITH HIS GUN OVER HIS SHOULDER,” — | SEE PAGE 52 | 


, ie ot the river by an escort, and safely guid 
CHAPTER XXIV across a country fair with summer and 


: iw three nurses travelled southward | peaceful to the eye, but harassed by con 
by railway, steamboat, and wagon. stant skirmishing—the guerrilla warfar 


On the evening of the third day they eame. that desolated that border during the en 


to the first hospital, having been met at. tire war. The houses they passed looked 





ANNE 


horses had 


if 
stolen and the barns pillaged, at 


ike and quiet the 
othing of it appe ared in the warm 
ine of the still August day At the 
of the hospital they were welcomed 
ly, and within the hour they wer 
c, Anne timidly, the others ener 
\ Mary had the 
followed Barstow. 


Crane worst 
Mrs To 


e was given what was called the heht 


‘ then 


none of her patient in dan 


Ss were 
} 
| 


The men here had been stricken 


by fever; there were no wounded 

¢ the next day and eve ning, how 
stories began tocome tothe little post, 
olit by the country people, that a bat 
had been fought farther up the valley 
id the mountains, and that Hospital 
filled 
n, many of them Iving on the hard 


1 
yr because 


mber Two was with wounded 


there were not beds enough, 
there 
Anne, who had worked 


ittended and suffering because 


ere no nurses, 
dently all day, chafing and rebelling in 
ritat the sight of sutfering which could 
fe 
in almost 


ve been soothed by ra | W of the con 
m luxuries abundant 
in Weston, felt 


en chilled, by this picture of far worse 


every 
use herself first awed, 
eony beyond, whose details were pitiless 

painted in the plain rough words of the 
She went to the door and 
oked up the valley. 


intry people. 
The river wound 
wily along, broad, vellow, and shining; 
the but 

here she stood she could see only round 
topped hills. While she was still wistful 

gazing, a soldier on horseback rode up 


eame from mountains, from 


to the door and dismounted; it was a mes 
iger from Number Two, urgently ask 
for help. 
‘Under the circumstances, I do not see 
ww [I can refuse,” 
Number One, with 
iis tone, ** because none of my men are 
vounded., 
hat fever is equally dangerous. — I] 


said the surgeon of 


some annoyance in 
People never stop to think 
was 
ist congratulating myself upon a little 
itisfaetory work. However, [shall have 
to vield, | suppose. lL can not send you 
1; but 1 ought to spare two, at least for 
ome days. Mary Crane of course can do 
the most good: and as Miss Douglas ean 
not be left here alone, perhaps it would be 
est that she should go with Mary 

You retain Mrs. Barstow here ? 
Anne, 

** Yes; You 


ire too young to be retained alone | 


“asked 


I have, indeed, no choice. 


vou 
wild 


. then; 


suppose Women al 
Mak 


I shail send you forwar 


The surgeon of Number One 


Ways for a change 


are 


started 


\t he 


erescent of a voung 


the \ 


O CLOCK 


tself 


moon showed 1 
ich) Low 


valley. Nothing 


clouds, wl as 


through the light 
ist 


stirre d: ( 


1h hung over the 


ach leaf hung motionless from 
' 


th 


penetrating sing-song chant of the 


its branchlet as Even the 


ey passed 
Sulhi 


mer imseects was hushed, and the smooth 
windings made 
in a light wag 


on, with an eseort of two mounted men 


river as they followed its 


no murmur They were 
‘If vou go beyond Number Two, you'll 


have to take to horseback, I reekon said 
their driver, 
] 


partisan feeling 


a countryman, who, without 
as to the two sides of the 
with 


contest, held on a tight grip to his 


horses, and impartially ‘*did teaming” for 
both 
ee Is 


still be 


inquired Anne 


there another hospital 
yond oF 
Yes, there's Peterson’s, a sorter hospi 


And heaps 


there too, the last time I 


tal: 
of 
was up.” 


it's up in the mountains. 
sick feller 
‘Tt does not belong to this department,” 
said Mary Crane 
‘IT reckon they suffer pooty much the 
same, no matter where they belong,” re 
plied the driver, flicking the wheel re 
flectively ** There 
was a feller up at Number Two the other 


with his whip-lash. 


day as hadn't any face left to speak of ; 
yet he was alive, and quite peart.”’ 

Anne shudde red 

‘There now, hold up, won't you 2” 
Mary Crane 
real nurse, 
her feel faint 

‘If she ain't a 


said 
‘This young lady ain't a 
as I am, and such stories make 
real 
the man, g 
Anne with dull curiosity 

} 


COOGHESS, 


nurse, What made 


her come?” said lancing at 


the il 


downright article of patriotism, I guess,” 


“Twas just and re: 
said the hearty nurse, smiling 
Oh Anne ; 


and sad, and glad to come.” 


no.” said ‘I was lone ly 
‘It doos kinder rouse one up to see a lot 
hit I] f 


1 sorts OT W rs and 
arms and ¢ 


of men in a ays, leg 
verything flying around,” re 
marked the driver, as if approving Anne's 
selection of remedies for loneliness 

They Number Two at 
and found the wounded in rows upon the 


floor of the barn dignified by the name of 


reached dawn, 
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been no attempt to | let her tears flow unseen over the sorrow 
few beds were fill ful sights, was able to assist in taking car 
oment of humani-| of two kinds of cases—those who were the 


he nurses entered, east hurt and those who were beyond 


| 
} 
| 


‘an hour later. Mary Crane set | hope, the slightly wounded and the dy) 
herself to work with ready skill; Anne, ing. One man, upon whose face was the 


after going outside two or three times to | gray shadow of death, asked her in a whis- 





ANNE. 


o write a letter for him. 
r and pen, and sat 
to receive his farewell message 
and children. 

must 


She feund 
beside the 
to his 
‘And tell little Jim 


up and be 


down 


crow a comfort to his 
and then turning 
upon the nurse 
wenty-two years old 
eel bad, Mary 
Poor young wife! 
ry phr covered 
as the finest language 
schools. During the night the man 


murmured ; 
s quiet gaze 
His mother i 
ISS. I ( xpe et she'll 
vhen she hears.” 
oa 
SLitbpl 


L 


ws] 
r, ne 
slow ly 


IS only 


type 
Lt 


17 ] Xr 
e Cou seoloLgy 


s much sorrow of 


new nurs Number 
consisted 
pe: Crane at 
and keeping the watch through the 
‘morning hours while at slept; for 
ad surgeon and 


r to watch at 


; remained at 
Anne’s 


relieving 


six days. work 


in 


Mary would not al 
V night. The 
id tw with one of these si 
nt old men (they were both gray-ha 
kept » the sun 
r the hill-tops, while the birds twitter 
and the yellow butterflies ¢ l 


surgveon 


oO assistants 


ired) 


vateh whil rose slowly 


ng through the open doors and windo 
heads of the poor human sl 
Number Two had greater 


But 
The hopelessly wounded were 
, their 


all 
this life over 


left, in 


sulferings in 


‘r. Those who were time 
d see health again. 

} } 
On the seventh day a note to the 
temporary hos 


,asking for medi 


came 
surgeon in charge from the 

tal at Pete 
ines. ‘‘If you can possibly spare us one 
or two nurses for a few days, pray 
In all my experience I have 
so hard pushed 
sur The 
fever, 
re almost 
work. If 
night even, 


rson’s Mill 


do SO, 
never been 
wrote the other 
here are all down 
and 


as now,” 
reon, men 
and J 
erazed with 
we could be 
it would be God’s charity.” 

The surgeon of Number Two read this 
note aloud to Anne as they stood by a ta 
ble eating their hasty breakfast. ‘‘It is 
like the note you sent to us at Number 
One,” she said. 

“On that was different. I never 
send and take away other people’s nurses,” 
said Dr, Janes, laughingly. 

‘I should like to go,” she 
moment. 

‘You should like to go? I thought 
you were so much interested here.” 

‘So Iam; but after what I have seen, 


vith the 


assistant 
sant night- 


relieved for one 


my 


inces 


no; 


said, after a 


19 
may be worse suffering beyond. That is 
the reason I But the men 
here are ble now, and those 
suffering hopelessly have 
forever 
not 


came here. 


more comforta 
vho were been 
pain. If 
us ought to 


relieved from earthly 


of 


we nec ded, some 


are 
vo." 
‘*But if we pass on in this way 
from post to post, we shall get you entire 
ly over the mountains, and into the D« 
partment of the Miss Douglas 
What you say is true enough, but at pre 
sent I ref I simply can not spare you 
two. Ifthey should send usa nurse from 


you 


Potomac, 
use, 


Rivertown as they promised, we might get 
along without but 
now. ( 
home.” 
Anne si¢ 
greon 


while; 
know, be 


you for a not 
‘harity, you gins at 


‘hed, but 


best. 


acquiesce 
But duri 
not nt did the promised nurse 
Aid 
her a pth i er 
her face flushed 


kne 
from : the 
with 
assistant, a girl, 
with exaltation and 

the opportunity 
to help and comfort 
wounded heroes.” The 
were not poetical in 
were simply a 


Rivertown Society arrive, but 


Voun?’ 


eiteme 


her t 


nt over atforded 


“our poor dk ir 
wounded heroes 
ant 


of ord 


earance; they 


row inary sick men, 
red in 
sometimes 


ly 
ae 


banda various ways, ofte abl 


n irrit 
their grammar was 


au 


profane ; 
fective, and they cared more 
for texts, or even poetical quota 
tions. The young nurse would soon have 
her romance rudely dispelled. But 
there was good stuff in her, ould do 
useful work yet, although 


for tobae 
co than 


as 
she W 
shorn of many 
woman Was a 


illusion s. The other pro 
vhose SE rvices were paid 
for like ica of Mary Crane. 
Now may said Anne, 
the new nurse had been installed. 
Dr. Janes, loath to consent, yetashamed, 
as he said himself, of his own greediness 
made no long opposition, and the coun 
tryman with the non-partisan horses was 
engaged to take them to Pet Mill 
For this part of the road no escort was 
required. They travelled in 
for Liles. 


fessional nurse, 


we go 2?” when 


erson’s 


the wagon 
ten n Here the man stopped, 
took the harness from the horses, replaced 
it with two side he had 
brought with him, drew the wagon into a 
ravine safely out of sight, effaced the trace 
of the wheels, and then wiping his fore 
head after his exertions, announced that 
he was read) Anne had never been on 
horseback in her life. Mary ¢ 


saddles which 


Crane, who 


I am haunted by the thought that there | would have mounted a camel imperturba- 
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during the 


n di is red ) 
whe 


san horses, 


In heave 


he had be n ta 


‘ ; 
ei easier, nN 





be the same ] 


Heatheote ] know 


of mine, a lady to w 
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Marv ¢ ne land that he had kicked a stone from 
path mn precisely that same way 
It was late twilight when, after a |] 
descent still shrouded in the intermin 
thicket, the path came out suddenly uj 
a road, and Anne’s eyes seemed to her 
to ¢ xpand as the view « xpanded She 
av illey, the gray smoothness 
ion coming inte leve and here and there roofs. July 
On ordi ‘as iS would not stopped the mul sin the shadow. 
hese orders “Can you tell me which house 
t You eht be, miss?” he asked, in a | 
Diana Lutious tone 
No,” replied Anne. ‘* But the ] 
[Tam trying to find is named Heath 
Captain Heathcote. We must 
rie 


QULYl 


** Now do be keerft 
ping Anne's n 
peer roun’ a | 
h Di? 
‘Yes, miss,” said 
back in de woods a piece, and wat 
ll fin’ out all about “em.” 
Whether willingly or unwilli 
Anne was obliged to vield: the tw« 
rode back into the 
‘his shoulder le away cautiously upon 
assured them t was ten o'clock before 
Anne had dismounted, an 
impatiently to and fro in the 
8 S 


‘Found ‘em, miss,” said Julv. ‘* Bu 


ar ‘cross de valley Howsome 


s safe, dev say, and you can ri 
right along ober.” 
“Was it Captain Heathcote 
Anne, as the mules trotted down a e1 
road and over a bridge, July keeping 
with a long loping run 
t mov ‘**Yes, miss: Heathcote’s de name 
it merely sitting still in their | cap’en too. I saw him, and moug! 
ile a continuous procession of | sick he looked.” 
high bushes filed slowly ‘What did he say 
pointing upward, now ‘*Kever’s in him head, miss, and didn't 
ward, aecordi oO » Tie Say nothing. Senses clean done gone.” 
ound In reali Anne had not thought of this : 
vard, crossing a spur of the | changed her task at once. He would not 
but so dense was the foliage of | know her; she could do all that was né 
ket, and so winding the path, that | cessary in safety, and then go unrecog 
ld not see three feet in any diree- | nized away. ‘* What will he say 
e of advance was there- | had asked herself a thousand times. Now, 
ll into a mental leth- | he would say nothing, and all would b 
which was troubled every now and | simple and easy. 
‘ange sense of having seen ‘Dis yere’s deplace,”’ said July, pausing 
lar objects before which oeeasion-| It was a low farm-house with a slant 
ally haunts the brain. Now it was a tree, | ing roof; there was a light in the window, 
bird: or was it that she had known | and the door stood open. Anne, spring 
n some far-off anterior existence, | ing from her saddle, and followed by Di- 














aste ned up the little garden path 
‘ ee } 


rst there seemed to be no one in the 


into which the house door ope ned 
a slight sound behind a curtain in 
corner attracted her attention, and 
Fr ACTOSS, she arew aside the draypr ry 
head moving restlessly to and fro on 
low, with Clos d eves and drawn 
th, was that of Ward Heatheote 

spoke his name; the eves opened 

sted upon her, but there was no ree 


tion in the glance. 


sless you! his senses has been gone 


ivs, said the farmer's wife, coming 


ind her and looking at her patient 
i 


rtially. He don't know nobody 


Wry did you not si nd across to tl 
spital at the mill?” said Anne. ‘Dr 
wer, receiving no second MeCSSALE 

supposed that Captain Heatheote had r 
er ‘? 

Vell, you see, I reckon I know as 

h about this yer fever as the doctors 
» as never had it,” replied Mrs. Redd. 

The captain couldn't be moved; that was 
lain as day. And we hadn't a horse, 
ither. Our horse and mules have all 
een run off and stole.” 


Mis. Redd was a clay-colored woman, 
th a figure which, cavernous in front, 
is yet so rounded out behind that if she 
ld have turned her head around she 
ud have been very well shaped. Her 
nowledge of the fever was plainly de 
rived from personal experience ; she ex 
lained that she had it ‘‘ by spells,” and 
it ‘*Redd he has it too,” and their 


laughter Nancy as well. ‘* Redd he isn’t 
to home now, nor Nancy nuther. But 
Redd he'll be back by to-morrow nicht, I 

eckon. If you want to stay, I can ae 
commodate you. You can have the loft 


b, 


ud the niggers can sleep in the barn 
But they'll have to cook for themselves. 
[ shall be mighty glad to have some help 
n tending on the captain; I’m about wore 
out, 


ANNE 


Mrs. Redd did not mention that s] 


econtiseated the sick man’s mone, 


hidden it safely awav in an old tea pot, 
ind that all her knowledge of arithmetie 
was at work keeping a daily account of 
expenses which should in the end exaet 

balance the sum. She had no intention 
of stealing the money—certainly not. But 


of course her yust account must be pa 
She could Still Work at this J 





thought. and earn something 


the new-comers, who would also relieve 
her from all care of the sick man: it is 
clearly a providence In the glow of this 
expected gain she even prepared supp 


Fortunately in summer her kitchen was 
in the Ope nair, and the room where Heath 
cote lay was left undisturbed 

Anne had brought the hospital medi 
cines with her, and eareful instruetions 
from Mary Crane. If she had come upon 
Heatheote before her late experiences, she 
would have felt little hope but men whose 


strength had been far more reduced than 


his had recovered under her eves. Diana 
vas a careful nurse; July filled the place 
of valet. slee ping on straw on the tloor 


She ordered down the bed-eurtains and 
opened all the windows: martial law re 
carding air, quiet, and medicines was pro 
claimed The sick man lay quietly, S 

for the continued restless motion of his 


head. 


‘If we could only stop his slipping his 
head aeross and back in that everlasting 


wav. I believe he'd be better right off, 
said Mrs. Redd 
It done hi 


July, who already felt a strong affection 


n good, ‘pears to me.” said 


WS Capaclous vagabondi 
the stranger committed to his care. ‘* Yo 


see, it kinder rests his mind like 


ZING 


‘Much mind he’s got to rest with! 
said Mrs. Redd, contemptuously. 

With her two assistants, it was not ne- 
cessary that Anne should remain in the 
room at night, and she did not, at least 
in personal presence; but every half-hour 
she was at the top of the stairway, silently 
watching to see if Diana fulfilled her du 
ties. On the third day the new medi 
cines and the vigilance conquered. On 
the fifth day the sick man fell into his 
first natural slumber. The house was 
very still. Bees droned serenely. There 
was no breeze. Anne was sitting on the 
door-steps. ‘‘Ought I to go now before 
he wakens ?” she was thinking. ‘‘ But I 
can not until the danger is surely over 
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an 


pon the en 


At 


lingary. 
well-known, pe 
+ confronts | 1M). 


ily nothing ¢ So; 
. But after a while it 

W hat do those eves mea 
Ing so mysteriously and s 

Whose mouth 1s that ? W hose 

- ie vestion of 

some dormant 

to scorn, are 

In the outhi 
of the jaw 

sugeested likeness 


a 


perhaps 
imal of the lower class 


tralt which he was not co 
And then—those 


te : 
They are hisown; noth 


possessed 


vet in thei depths all sorts of m 


meanings seem to rise. The worl 
all its associations, even his 
= 
him like a g% 
facing 


It is the 


history also, drops from 
ment. and he is left alone, 
Anne ?” problem of his own existence. 
lif > ha al tativels old riddle of the Sphinx. 


mhe 





[ don’t think 

oO soon,” 

e her profit. 

ean find any oO 

1 Diana 
‘For nyse If 

‘ Ww‘ 

but 


| smart.” 


soon 
ved by anoth 


ger, or perhaps to 


The deat] 


th 


ad dragged himsel] 
17 : 
; Lé tired out now, | g 
vone to sie 


Into the woo< 
} 


she could see 
ad intende 
rt distance, but, | 


$ led on by her own rest 
sness and the dull pain in her heart, 
wandered farther than she knew. 


could not have 

It had been said that 

| s no danger in that neighborhood 
nt: then what was i 


one of the chances of war, anda common 
one in that 


region: a 





n isolated soldier 
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not seen her. July 
; 
| 


ntaln-si 


em brolbl 


intense 
torm must be 


ie could not s 


inet ssal 
cooler all 


+} } 
Lhali t 


ut when the 
nto st dy soft gr ‘ _so that she 
open the doors : she heard a 
speaking her name 
* Anne.” 
She turned. 


ing at her, almost as he had gazed i 


1 } . 
Heatheote was awake, and 


ilth. 

eee ‘ ‘no all her self eee 
{ You, } Summoning all her sell-possession, 
-‘hout ver. An’ feeling drearily, un hakenly sure, ( 
that J>m m ughty during the short instant of crossing 
floor, that no matter what he might say 


1 perhaps he would say nothing 


LG 


ven 
the 


been mrone 


bout Di P’r'aps you seen her. 





ild how, 
hardly nore 


Anne openes 
a8} UrPiace 


thin and pale 


the sound 
the rain 
gan to dread rain. 


: .- 4 } 1 
itheote in his turn did not r¢ if t adelphia 


is conscious that his eyes were open, | Heatheote. 


as 
insistence 


he was looking at her. At last | of 1 ‘ 
ul ntly, And there 
IT should have placed it there, Anne.” hoped that the 
turned; his gaze was fixed upon | see the name, 
hand, and the gold ring given by | ening of mei 


inquiry for 


is kind to you? And you—are | and assist hi 
he continued, still gazing at the | crowded worl 

‘I did not know that ‘: 
She did not speak; she was startled and | shortening of ‘ Angélique’; thought 
mfused. He supposed, then, that she | yours was » plain old English name. 
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vou not know, 


her ey 


kom you 
: . 
led her 


lit: She turned, and 


vas a feebleness 
which went to Anne's heart 
him so deeply! They were b 
and he was weak and ill. W 
npulse she drew nearer, so that 
ould rest on her shoulder. 
which it his hand; she took it ir 


vood there was 1n | | ‘losed his eyes as if cont 


it 


ras you were, ‘ vr Anne, she felt an 


1 went 


othe r | t oOte pe reeived rE. 


i migl appiness almost too great 
; 
i 


lerable | hand he pressed it to his lips. 


have L peculiar n n his eves, or speak one w: 


In some mysterik j o the blushing, beautiful won 
one real fai 1ose arm was supporting him, 


I was bitterly hurt and angry | whose eyes, timid yet 


but angry ing upon his face Li 


you, and 


felen had | nothing appeals so powerf 


iow. If I} man’s heart as the sudden 
ne, 7 ve loved me | strong man—the man she loves. 
And now you are here, | new and perilously sweet that he shoul 


let us ask no more ques- | be dependent upon her, that her arm 


just—be happy.” | Should be needed to support him, that his 
said the girl, breathlessly, | weak voice should eali her name with 


» stopped. | childish loneliness and impatience if she 





ANNE 


for s 


with red clay 
>absence gravely 


to restrain his curiosity | stole down 


ead soldier, and when he final- | mise ‘* Good 
ly found his wife, where she was searc] bending over 


ing for ‘‘ miss,” they were both so far up | good-night.” 
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ne day this winter I went out to « 
ll was first-rate —the style, the food, thi 
concert afterward—en reéql 
our arrived. I ente 
together. Then 


and je 


ladies mute 
o but count 
learned each item in each course 
ate tobacco, but 
from those 
i strong 
neert wi 
at that hour I jo ned a crowd of 1 
adies, arm to arm, sweet, white, we fo 
ake rows of sugared almonds, seated rm 
I leaned against the door—there was no e]} 
\ stout, fierce gentleman, got up with « 
\ cuirassier I set him down to be), 
Leaned on the other door post, hard b 
Whilst far off in the distance some poor 


Sang, with her love-lorn ring 


ts out 
SOT trashy stuff of love and love’s 
I could see nothing, and could hear still 


Still, I applauded, for politene ss’ sake, 


Next a dress-coat of fashionab 
Came forward and began. It el: } 
Phat’sthe last mode in Paris. Did you kine 
Your host or hostess, after dinner, chooses 
and true, lo serve you up some effort of the M 


deed who can; | Recited with vim, gestures, and by-pla 
arried man. | By some one borrowed from the great Fran: 


Married ! I blush to write it—poems, you must k: 
All make me sleepy; and it was so no 


achelor; For as I listened to the distant drone 


rried yp] Of the smooth lines, I felt my lids droop do 


And a strange torpor I could not ignore 
Came creeping oer me, 
‘Heavens! suppose T snore! 
Let me get out,” I cried, “or else 
With t 
I cast my eyes around to find my hat. 


thers siandel 


find no favor in my The console where I laid it down, alas! 


be ment ped ed het ped 


married mat e-) ‘ Was now surrounded (not a mouse could pas 
By triple rows of ladies gayly dressed, 
Who fanned and listened calmly, undistressed 
gy about? | No man through that fair crowd could work 


nnubial bliss? | his way. 


. thts 


wondrous metamorphosis? | Rank behind rank rose heads in bright arra 
ereat a change—a change like | Diamonds were there, and flowers, and, lower 
still, 
Such lovely shoulders! Not the smallest thr 
Theyraisedinme. My thoughts were of my hat 
It lay beyond where all those ladies sat, 
Under a candelabrum, shiny, bright, 
. | Smooth as when last I brushed it, full in sight, 
} Whilst I, far off, with yearning glances tried 
| Whether I could not lure it to my side. 
But how? | “Why may my hand not put thee on my head 
Well, lend an ear. | And quit this stifling room?” I fondly said. 











A pret 


mom 


don’t suppose 


am too prone 


Take it. Good lit. 
veet angel, pure and truc 
use she coujd reter 


rlahnce Was meant lor 


You know 


ation, damaging 
I took my 
, iIndeed—” And hurryit 
“How dare you it Exclaiming 
an hour in my dauge 
monstew) | protest a > @% 
looked at her.” "Ty not my hat at 
me, pardon m 


ee 1 
maced,. 

x » dana) 
your daughter, % 


at, then ?” 


* Vorbleu! lookin 


it was my hat.” 
My color rose: 
cered me, this man who would suppose Next day That’s 
| about. 
My secret’s out. 
and even 


heaven. 


thought of nothing but his girl. 
Meantime And the result you s¢ 
said, 


home is 


Tuesd iV, a 


lreary rhyme. | It 


The black coat maundered on ind 
I, getting more angry ever, 
ances, speaking both to- | Her fa 
| Holds a high oftice 


Papa and angel, ar 
head Exchanged fierce gl: of mien severe, 
aid, gether, is no cuirassier. 





¢ 


© 


rot le Ip noticing the feeli 
rement which shows itself i 


the members. Their recog 


over the mem! w hi 


PPS 
influential 


1 se 1 ¢ 1 
e pOUNnAS OL Pro 


IDpPose that before being « 


} + 
VY talkin O*V 


re freel 
nerica. 
Chronicle they 


from At 


ndon 
a recent bloody batt] 
‘Om 


e Lord C 


iad been left in « ( 
field, that General 
that Arnold 


] 
I 
pt 


] 


' 
, and 


he opposition 
lad to 


aed 


acks of tT 


some pr business is atte 
ie opening of the ses 
ission on Americ 


There is a 


immediate er t] 
n 


bra- | sion, and then disc 

I e House affairs is the order of the day. 
the day to which we | movement on the opposition side of 
Some of the |} House, and Colonel Hartley, the earnest 


+ +} 


May 30, 1781. 





A DAY IN THE HOUSE OF COMMONS 


h government 
all things are moy 


uusly, there is nothing but « 


fovernime 


it Americar 


Rt 


it eandor forees us to take 


his opponents 


he ce precat 


or any 


with wl ’ 

cursed, Tl hole speech of the great 

Commoner is marked with those charae 
with authority g teristics which have made for him the 
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been one of the most 


pro 
to 

y and pro 
eforth all x 
penalties im 


He ¢ 


rr eC 


its 


leclares 
that 

which 
f the United 


] 
i ve 


‘ver consent to peace 


ment 1s 
indepe ndenee, wil 
out terms sl 


His ade pe nade nce 


r the dig 


» with 
‘ter contin 


time } rain, the 
t 


to the 
Oppo 


recites 


Ss oeeasion to 


1 the gentleman 


He 


Mr. Gallow ay, 


on the refugees 


ir representa 
had fled from 
nd “The fact 
‘Mr Galloway 
itish Parlia 
unconstitu 


moment that it was pro 
neress to break all connection 
ther country, his regard for 
tion made him oppose the mea 


hen he knew that his zeal for 
id endangered his lif 
he Brit 


d and front” of the offense 


e, he then 
standard.” 


England |} 


} 1 N } 
resorted Ish such 


was the ** hi 


of Mr. Galloway and his refugee friends. 


The noble speaker closed with these words, | ing his whole army.’ 


so memorable and worthy of note in 
of what transpired a few months ] 
Ardently desirous as | 

America, 


Without 


n Of peac 


yet if it can n be 


an admission of na 
for one, will forego the bles 
rather than give my vote for 


ng a concession 
takes | He 


no¢ 
a CG 


Lord Germaine 11s seat 


spoken earnestly, decidedly, and 
i ved at that 
to be taking place in Amerie: 

r of triumph, which, if it wore s 
what the appearance of arrogance, n 
B 


‘s,andin one of his remarkable spx 


in view of what was bel 
ment 


an al 


reasonably have been pardoned, 

ris¢ 
. ) 

hn Wit and sarcasm, sor 


f 4 
t 


which is not of 


es, abounding i 


most refined and d 
character, he supports the mot 
Colonel Hartlev. After 


some other 


he 
cate I 
remarks f? 
members, two gentlemen, 

North and Hon. Mr. Cour 
er, and upon the 
be debated which of is entitl 
the floor, both waive their right to 


thev, ris 
question being abo 


them 


and a division of the House is ealled 
with this result: ayes, 72; noes, 106. 
ministry has a majority of 34. 
Much of the strength of the 
ment, as has already been intim: 
the 
news which every few days was reac] 


unquestionably due to encour 
England of the undoubted suecess of 


Cornwallis in the southern ecampa 
With to what 
quite five months from the day when t 
debate of whieh 

k place in the House of ¢ 


London Chronicle of Tuesday, Novemb 


reference happened 1 


have spo 


re 
V¢ 


OmMmMmMons, t 


27,1781, makes the following announ 


? 


ment, which, all things considered, must 


have been startling and overwhelmir 
intelligence to the government and t 


people of England: 


Tt 
) 


‘According to the most authentie accounts 
on the 19th of October his lordship [Corny 
lis} made a desperate and vigorous sally 
nearest part of the American army, whe 
he carried all before him; but unfortunate 
a powerful re -enfercement arriving to the 
sistance of the Americans, the British tro 
were repulsed, and driven back to their lit 
with great loss. In this action the lett w 
of the British army suftered most considerab!] 


tie 


Next day his lordship, encompassed with innu 
merable difficulties, and the enemy being 
possession of every advantage, found himsé¢ 
under the unavoidable necessity of surrende1 
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| 
fi yone naturally POSSESSE d of a 


Ing vision, perpet ially 


tinual practice inspired by a | 
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ment 


Wdgement of t 


east of | 


moreover, b: 
a differ 
modifying 
ict, if 


would be 


out 


a matter of f the 


I be 
st ‘‘ wal 


Own, eve it 


kers” were, as a 


‘complished in the art of 


u was certainly 


) 
lie | am con 


id ‘*the course of his life” 


ippily extended to the present day 
vould find a much more hopeful pro 
is nevertheless true 


a perce} tibie 


that there is 
lack of that deep and 
of 


the chief source 


sincere appreciation which is 


the great 


hature 


and Ol 


secret 
pleasure and prolit in the ‘‘art of taking 
walks.” 


Not but that there 


irge 


are, at the present 
numbe r of people who love 


With a certain en 
but 


nature, and are imbued 
how often 
with that of 


will 


thusiasm in her presence ; 
is this enthusiasm identical 
of 
ray ly colored toy 
for but a 

at best which is only 
] 
i 


‘hid an infant, 1f you over 


Instance, negative sort 
to be 
from its lethargy by the glare 
the sun-e@litter of 
the 
Is not only abnormal 


leaf or 


wing, as by the bauble or 


The eve 
that should ignore such @laring instances, 


such a retina is not merely 


unsympa 
thetic and unresponsive 


Who 


could help seeing a brilliant, flaming ecopse 


it is blind. 
of sumac; and who would not experience 
The 


fiery spike of cardinal-flower gleaming be 


u sense of pleasure at having seen it ? 


fore us in the field kindles a sympathetic 
flame in the dullest vision 


riveted 


Our eves are 
upon it, not from any impulse of 
choice of their own, but because 


to 
Lim¢ 


them 
per 


the 


loud tone has called out 


from afar; while at the same 


aps our with 


vin to tingle 


* 
revengetlul 


hands be 


if some nettle 


seeking’ 


recognition through another too 


sense, 


‘nthe most keen 


These hints abound in nature. They 


are her forcible appeals to the apathy of 


dormant sense. To many this net 


would be without a 


hus to 


hame were 

the 
of its lm pet 
method, you will sometimes meet a } 


inoculate itself in men 


and yet, even in spite 
: ; 

who has been stung a dozen times 

nettle vet 


the raseal when he set 


and is even unable to 


sit 


remember a certain short con 
tion. of 


which Iwasa party, last sumn 


My respondent was a dapper young n 


who had but just returned, aglow and « 
ultant, from a mountain climb at Con 

He had Wo hours,” and 
was consequently the °* 


‘done it in 

by 5 

hon 

to an admin 
circle of hotel @uests and friends 

ticipating the 


of the ov 
sion, on free exhibition 
pleasure of the same 
myself, it was but natural to question | 
concerning its features of the pieturesc 

“Ts fine view on the furt 
side of the mountain ?” I asked 

** Oh yes.” 


there a 


‘What are its especial features ?” 
‘Well, I don’t remember just what 
er—mountains, and so forth.” 
‘What sort of a path ?” 
ther. 
‘Oh, nice and shady nearly all 
way.” 


er 


querie dif 


‘* Mostly hard-wood trees, I presume 
— Yes er eT 


and—er 


principally white bir 
some spruce.” 

After each reply he would come to 
dead pause, and gaze fondly at his pedon 
eter. In point of fact, as I afterward di 
the *‘ white birch” growth eon 
sisted of a single tree near the summit 


] 
covered, 


almost the only solitary birch in sight 
the 
mile 


path, which was embowered for a 
with beautiful maples and gr 
smooth beeches, besides numerous aspens 
poplars, mountain ash,and spruces. T] 
‘birch-tree” in question was a huge gna 
ed veteran, in color as glaring as a white 
washed sign-board, and in further sim 
lation searred with sculptured names at 
hieroglyphs, among which the newly en 
eraved initials of our friend 

spicuous 


were COI 


seemed, he had n 
seen a single flower, and, with the exc: 
tion of the ** not 
He could remember some huck 
berries and raspberries, while the o1 


In all his tramp, it 
beastly midgets,” 


an 


sect. 


bird he was enabled to recall was ** 
tanager, of 
bright and fiery enough to have burned 

hole in the memory of an imbecile. Th: 
whortleberries and raspberries had ap 


a bright 


scarlet fellow” a courst 
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to another sense more high] 
ad SUSCE pti le: and it may 
sume tireless craving ot 


1} ’ 
t led to his diseovery 





V the lump of cney 


hh Upon 


He Wiis 


trunk 


missed 


‘are to KnOW 
aay I however | 
followed his foot prints Lhad start 
ed as One of a party ot four adven 


turers on the same tram pin 


Yrround 
I was not greatly surprised at 
an early diseovery of thi 
rerrninge ambition 


three compantons 


of on 
to - beat the ree 
ord” of their pre 


aecessor 


[ dismissed them 
with pity, and, it must 
be confessed, with a 
sense of but half-sup 
pressed — impatience, 
| seating myself in the meadow—one 
the beautiful meadows of the North 
mway intervale, through which 
iv path—I watched their wan- 
n progress as they crushed and 
trampled through the tangles 
of the fields until I lost them 
unong the distant trees. 


lay 
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1] held up carefully to view in 


re yet glistening with their 
| 


J ithered in the shadows of the 
apove 


LiKe 


radianes Ol 

a glistening 

COMMON ODI 
a 


Lois whiel i! so sho 


And as w pv him, alert 


ilken tunnel, waiting and 


{ 


} 
raiily 
morsel for that 


Morning appetite 


who could but wonder at the prospect as 
pears to those eight watehful eves of his as t 
look out across this bed of diamonds, with 


miean 


and then its dazzling rainbow flash, 


from the kisses of a bevy of drops shaken fr 
their setting on the web, perhaps by some ** hi 
elbowed erig.” that kicks the clover leaves 
alichts upon the swaying tip of timothy GOVass 
And now a bee settles above upon the clover blossom, a cry stal bead is tum 
from its nestling-place, and falls flashing on the sloping canopy. Another 
another are overtaken in its course, and all go glancing down the quivering We 
a tiny avalanche of sunbeams, and each sends forth its parting rainbow gleam 
penetrates the meshes and vanishes among the yielding leaves beneath. 
It is a privilege to get down upon one’s elbows and study the play of light am 
this spread of jewels Now a faint filmy aureola glows in an iridescent 
about some palpitating drop. See how it winks and plays with the twinkling 


gleam like the hovering spirit of an 


beam, now tinting the air with a melting 
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rald, quiekly chased 
radiant 
ter, a 


no more 





I confess to a presum 
tempting a re} tuction ol 
DU WIS WV nerely as i 


is the result or a page 


sketches made on that morn 


even to that little fly tl 


LiZinY 
toes, brus 
most pulling 


morning toilet 


It was interesting too to w: 


that alert figure just within 
silken tunnel, with every 
arate foot on the gui vive for 


some tell-tale te1- 


sion on those webs. And what 
was that subtle power of dis 
tinction by which those feet 
could detect the difference between the 
jostle of a falling drop and the touch of a 
beetle of equivalent weight, even though 
the latter were out of sight upon 
some wing of the * pretty par 
lor’ —a_ corner, by the - way, 
where the dainty carpet was fig- 
ured with a relief design 
of white clover leaves. 


ON THE SCENT. 
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it no sooner had that beetle touched the web than our 
is out on a tour of investigation, and more than o 
< a shower of beads below, as he scan 
umnel-house with his quarry of luckless 
t It was curious too, to see how skillf 
javelin of a wasp which had become enta 
partly, be it admitted, through my conniy 
» with which he contined his attentions w 
ward the harmless end of luis vietii 
truly laughable;now throwing ove 
inlucky head an entangling cata 
floss silk, or now 
then taking him 
wares by aquick ass 
and an ugly mip in 
neighborhood of 
slender waist. Thi 
quence of this trag 
did not wait to sec 
large beetle came 
ming along over 
grass, and almost ty 
my ear with his | 
ing wings, and fi) 
alighted near a e 
of yarrow close by 
How often do we 
the query, ** What 
comes of all the « 
birds 2” The secret 
their mysterious d 
s but ] ist now half told by the buzz of those brown Wings, and the ot 
is welcome to any one who will take the trouble to follow their lead. 
It is his mission to keep fresh 
He is the sexton that takes beneath the mould not on]\ 
fallen sparrow, but the mice, the ' 


Wa 


beetle is one of man’s inealeulable benefactors 
pure the air we breathe 


squirrels, and even much larger creatures that 
in our woods and fields 

Beneath that clump of yarrow I found just what I had expected 
bird—and the grave-diggers were 
, 


ol 


a small cd 
in the midst of their work. Already the ram] 
fresh earth was raised around the body, and the cavity was growing deeper w 
every moment, as the busy diggers excavated the turf beneath. 


Now and then one would emerge on a tour of inspection, even rummaging amo 
the 


feathers of that silent throat, and climbing upon the plumy breast to pre 
down the little body into 


the deepening grave 


These nature burials are 
by no means rare, and where 
the listless eye fails to dis 
cover them the nostril will 
often indicate the way, and 
to any one desirous of wit 
nessing the operation, with 
out the trouble of search, it 
is only necessary to piace 
in some convenient spot of 
loose earth the ecareass of 
some small animal The 
most casual observer could 


not fail soon to be attracted UNDER THE GLASS. 
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orange spotted beetles Entomologists assert that these inseets are attracted 
odor of decav: but from my own humble investigations I have never been 

reconcile myself to this theory 
the question of odor alone in this dead bird, for instance would be 


ditticult to explain the bee-line fli 





these humming tles, two of which 
swiftly toward me even from the direetion 
of the wind, and dropped quickiv upon 
these feathers hidden from Sight among 
the grass Pe rhaps in such an instance 
we might imagine that they had been 


there before, and knew the way; that they 


had noted this clump of yarrow, maybe 


but I have observed the faet before when 
there was every reason to be 
lieve that no such previous visit 

had been made. 

IT am always glad of the op 
portunity to watch the progress 
of these meadow burials And 
had you accompanied me On 
that morning walk, you wo ld 
have looked with interest at 
those little undertakers — seen 
that feathery body toss) and 
heave with strange mockery ot 

life as the busv sextons worked beneath 
it, digging with their spiked thighs 
shovelling out the loose earth with 
their broad heads, and pulling down 
the body into the deepened cavity 
You would have been startled Loo, per 


haps, at that bee-like buzzing rover the 


THE INSECT TIGER. 





NEW 


ted forward the tip of that tail, and 


therewith tueked his filmy beneath 


Wine’s 


their diminutive covers, sniffing the while 


{ 


fortha 


The use 


¢ 
Scallhit 


hidden prey among the grass 
of the tails of animals has been 
a sub et of mueh conjecture among nat 
take the 


pains to watch the wriggling extremity of 


iralists ; but any one who will 


the staphviimus, as that 


insect aliehts 


from flight, will conclude that in this case 
at least it serves a distinct purpose and a 
most for without its 

exte nade d w Ines eould never re 
You will have 
to look quickly too, for although requir- 


important function ; 


those 


aid 


vain their original shelter. 


ing several distinet processes of folding, 
the 
most to elude detection 

Both these 
their eggs in carrion; and while the 


act is performed so dexterously as al- 


insects feed on and deposit 
“dev 
il’s-coach-horse” is not known to assist in 
the 


nosing around, | 


digging of the grave, he is generally 
perhaps to en- 
liven the dismal proceeding by an air of 


risk 


notice 


y cheerfulness and comicality 

The process of burial is swift or slow, 
dep nding on the size of the dead body, 
the number of beetles, and the character of 
the soil. Ordinarily a small bird or mouse 


is sunk several inches in the ground and 
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the 


female be 


covered with earth during 


twenty 


space 
four hours. The 
often conceals herself within the ear 


with which she is inhumed, finally e1 


ter having cdeposited there 


Y of eros, 


grauged in nun 


to the proportion of the buried 


These soon hatch into 


cious larva, which devour every | 
ticle of the de caving matter, emergin: 
perfect beetles in the spring, leaving 
thing in the ground but a clean wl] 
skeleton, whose grave is soon marked 
the meadow by a tuft of fresh green ovras 
There 
commonly met with in our rambles 
all others ‘‘the poor beetle that 


is still another beetle whi 


Is ot 
tread 


tiles 


upon,” for while many ground 1b 
wing and limb, 

this flounde? 
the meloe, 


only wingless, but is as fat and helpl 


¢ 


are nimble ol 


easily escape before us, 


individual, known as is 1 
as a baby. 

In their proper season it is rarely tl 
I do not discern several of these wingless 
helpless beetles during the course of 1 
And here among the buttercu) 
beaten 


walks. 
and 
found a pair of them, one of which 
crushed by a careless step, while the ot 
er, with a sort of pathetic helplessnes 
moved about its dead mate, caressing 
vith its endeavoring 
many tender efforts to coax it back 
life. I picked up the uninjured spe 
men and dropped him into my insect bi 
tle to carry home. 

In color the meloe is of a deep indig 
blue, rotund in form 


grasses of these foot prints 


antenns, and 


indeed, facetious 
Whe 

touched, it exudes from every joint a vel 
lowish liquid, from which habit it is com 
monly known as the *‘ oil-beetle,” and b: 
which it will be readily recognized. 


ly suggesting a small bluing-bag. 
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eas this beet 


tie’) 
would imagine, and whet 


nsV and unattractly Is, 


1on my 

ind was enabled to relate its curious 
appreciative listener admit that 
ihe Was not mi 


t 
t 


y une us were 
taken Brietly told, the history of th 
vs: It feeds upon the leaves of buttereups, on tl 
several hundred i 
surprisingly t 


active 


s common bl 


ie 
eround beneath 


rT 
deposits her eves, number TI 
larvie, searcely larger 
hyphen on this page ‘ 


than 
lnimediate 


hey iV crawl 
the stems of nerghborn nestle 


1g plants and 


seen large 


blossoms. I have 
single buttercup 


among 
numbers of them 
Beneath the magnifving-glass this tiny 
seen to possess six long spider-like 


creature 
are viven to the 


legs They 

at this early stage 
of its existence, and for a special and remark 
able purpose 


Is 


erub only 


It is not in quest of honey that 
this little atom seeks 


the blossom, but mere 


ly as its lair, in which 
to he in wait for its 


PROWLERS IN THE MEADOW-GRASS 


tim. 


fa bee that 
In an instant the agile meloe 
nps upon the body of the intruder, to which it clutches 
tightly with those six clasping legs. 


Presently it comes, in the shape o 
ghts upon the flower. 


Thus clinging it is carried into the hive. and 
en the bee reaches its cell, the meloe releases its hold. and creeps into its new 
me, where it finds the plump white bee 


oO 


rub a ready breakfast. By the time 
young bee is devoured, the meloe casts its skin, and assumes the form com 





putty smart 
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of many beetles, in which those long legs are ho longer 


lhsec 


‘t feeds upon the bee-bread stored by its duped foster-mot 


ly grown, it passes into the pupa stage, and soon appears aga 


that cull innocent tumbling in our foot path 
There has alwavs been to me a strange fascination in that great wing chorus | 


myriads of sounding timbrels among our grassy fields and si 


goes up from those 
that endless palpitating chord of teeming life which seems to set the 
above the grass-tips. What a d 


MAPSHeCS 


tremulous Waves as it rises quivering 
f Is! There is the high shrilling note of the black cricket down anv 


Ot sounds 


the roots, and now the *‘ zip-zip-zee” of those brown striped grasshoppers, with 


fragile glass thighs and leaf-like wings of gauzy green. There is the ever-pr 
inder-tone of the orchestra of locusts tuning their legion of tiny fiddles, 
swarms of slender katydids creep and sing among the dancing grass blades. 


Lis AlWe 


| lways a joyous pastoral symphony to my ears, but I half suspect that 
members sutticiently keen, they might desery in all that babel many a co 


Lhose 
terror and wail of agony; for if in death ‘*the 
poor beetle in corporal suffering feels a pang as 
rreat as when a giant dies,” then these grassy 
jungles hide many a dark tragedy, and this sing 
ing field is but one vast battle-ground. The savy 
age spiders kill their thousands every hour; the 
mangled victims of the wasps and hornets sprinkle 
the ground You may chance to hear a single 
plaintive trill from some tiny climbing cricket 
near It is a cadence that has no place in all this 
din, for he is a pale creature of the twilight, and 

fts his voice only in the darkness. It was nota 
song, but a ery of terror at some green-eyed mon 
ster of a dragon-fly that had peered in and 
surprised him in that cozy hiding-place among 
the blossoms 

Even as [ looked across this Conway mea 
dow my attention was arrested by an unnat 


] 


iral motion of the leaves of a milk-weed 


STRENGTH, 



























































































































































































































































































































the greatest 


oat of mail. 


irger and 
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and on closer scrutiny 
beetle creeping slyly up the stem 
out upon a leaf, where an Archippus 
illar was feeding In another in 
the caterpillar was writhing on the 
d with a mortal wound, while its 
erer dropped pell mell from ] caf to 
i eagerness to finish its deadly work 
the 
of the insect world, a glossy black 


vas the fierce carnivorous beetle 
iture, with gilt spots like golden nails 
s coat of armor. 
[ witnessed another long but unequal 
on that morning between a large 
Ha ant and an ungainly grasshopper 
conflict lasted fully tive minutes, un 
he grasshopper felt the fangs of the 
tilla at the nape of his neck, when he 
lv succumbed. 


With 


ling amone the shadows, with the 


such savage murderers forever 


ts of the spider spread on every hand, 


hungry toads and snakes with their 


ing eves seeking out every nook and 
inv, it would seem that life among 
singing meadows was anything but 


mind of pleasure But the same war 


is broadeast in the breeze above as 
Not even the fluttering butterfly 
safe, but is pouneed upon in mid-air by 
ereat sand-hornet, its wings torn otf 
mockery, and thus shorn of its glory, 
lugged off to some dark hole in the 
ound; and the bee returning to its hive 
waylaid on the 
the 
oney-bag within. 
This sand-hornet already alluded to is 
villain that flies on insect 
ngs, and he is built for a professional 
iurderer. He carries two keen cimeters 
esides a deadly poisoned poniard, and is 
rmed throughout with an invulnerable 


W ing, its body 
that 


torn 
n, for 


sake of 


morsel of a 


He has things all his own 
iv; he lives a life of tyranny and feeds 
iblood. There are few birds—none that 
that care to swallow such a 
d-hot morsel. It is said that not even 
butcher-bird hankers after him. The 
d will not touch him, seeming to know 
instinet what sort of chain-lightning 
contains. 


know of 


Among insects this hornet 
the harpy eagle, and nearly all of them 
re at his Even 
imming harvest-fly, an 
heavier than 
ry common victim. 


merey. the cicada, or 
often 
himself, is his 
Considering these 
aracteristics, it was of especial interest 


insect 


to witness such an incident as I have her> 






lL saw a large 
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prietured, where one of these h cre 


was actually captured and ove 
by the strategy of 


Thad | 


ing a spur of the mountain by the edge of 


if dL 


rnowered 


three black ants 


and Was ascend 


me al , 
It the meadow 


a pine wood, when suddenly [ espied the 


cet. He 


as he tlew 


hornet in question almost at mv f 
immediately took to wing, and 
on ahead of me [ observed a long pendent 
object dangling from his body The in 
cumbrance proved too great an obstacle 
for continuous flight, and he soon dropped 
again the 


vance of me. 


upon path, a red or so in ad 


lL overtook him, and on a 
close Inspection discovered a p! WKY 


ant clutching tightly 


black 
with its teeth upon 
the hind-foot of its captive, while with its 
two hind-lees it clung desperately to a 
long cluster of pine needles which it car 
ried as a dead-weight No sooner did the 
hornet touch the ground than the 


gan to tug and yell for help 


ant be 
pasa 

Phere were 
Ce rtainly evidences to warrant such a be 
lief, for a ant immediately ap 
peared upon the scene, emerging hurried 


SECT nd 


ly from a neighboring thicket of pine-tree 
moss. He was too late, however, for the 
hornet again sought escape in flight. But 
this attempt was even more futile than the 
former, for that plucky little assailant had 
now laid hold of another impediment, and 
this time not only the 
but branched 


sWinging through the air 


long pine needles, 
a «small stick also, went 
Only a) ard 
or so Was covered in this flight, and as the 
ant still yelled forre-enforeements, itsc¢om 
panion again appeared, and rushed upon 
the common foe with such furious zeal that 
I felt like patting him on the back. The 
whole significance of the seene he had 
taken in at a glance, and in an instant 
he had taken a vise-like grip upon the 
other hind-leg. 


of war. 


Now came the final tug 
The hornet tried to rise, but this 
second passenger was too mueh for him, 
he could only buzz along the ground, drag 
ging his load after him, while his new as 
sailant clutched desperately at everything 
Within its reach, now a dried leaf, now a 
tiny stone, and even overturning an acorn 
cup in its grasp. Finally, a small rough 
stick the size of a match was secured, and 
this proved the ‘‘last straw.” In vain 
The hor 
net could do no more than lift his body 
from the ground. He rolled and kicked 
and tumbled, but to no purpose, except to 
make it very lively for his 


were the struggles of escape 


captors ; and 
the thrusts of that lively dagger were 
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desert air, for whether or 
ants knew its searching pro 
ley certainly managed to keep 

f this b isy extremity. 
one this pell mell battle would 
“dl I know not, for a third ant 
ved, and it was astonishing to 
vith eve ry movement of the hor 
in turn would lay hold of a third 


at the same time clutch upon 


( 
1] 


les to add their impedi 


pine hee 


ent to the burden of his own body. 


Practically the ants had won the vieto 
r but what they intended to do 
with the floundering elephant in 
their hands seemed a problem 
But it was to them only a ques 
tion of patience. They had now 
pinned their victim securely, and 
held him to await assistance. — It 
Came The entire neighborhood 
had been apprised of the battle, 
and in less than five minutes the 
ground swarmed with an army 
of re-enforcements. They came 
from all directions; they pitched 
upon that hornet with terrible 
ferocity, and his complete destrue 
tion Was now only a question of 
moments. I experienced a sort 
of fiendish delight at such a fit 
ting expiation for a life of rapine 
and murder But while quite 
willing to leave him to his fate, 
there was a problem of engineering skill 
connected with his capture which I wished 
to solve, and I coneluded to come to his 
rescue, and even spare his life if need be, 


In anh interesting experiment 
therefore dislodged all the ants 
cepting the two original assaila 
The overwhelming attack upon 
hornet had made him furious 
these pugnacious little fellows 
even vet more than his mateh 
still held him as before. No s 
er, however, did I remove thess 
tra weights of ants, stieks, and 
needles than the insect took 
and was soon ont of. sight 
still carried his doom in 
rht, and my conviction is 
that those two ants were eve 
his executioners 
If there is any one class of 
tural objects which is more t] 
any other especially i@nored 
nearly all ‘‘ walkers” and nat 
students generally, it is the we 
derful tribe of cryptogamous pla 
known as fungi—the great fami 
toadstools, mushrooms, moulds, and 1 
dews—forms of vegetation which pres 
some of the most inexplicable and n 
terious phenomena to be found in 
whole vegetable kingdom. 

A gentleman well known to scient 
as an authority on the subject of Amy 
ean fungi, and whom I count it an ho 
to call my friend, recently almost took 
breath away as he told me, in additio1 
several other friends eagerly assem| 


FAIRY PARASOLS 


about his microscope, that the myriads 
beautiful spores which we observed in t] 
bright field of his objective did not act 
ally cover a space much larger than t 
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‘continued he, “each individual of them is capa 
a cluster of these p iff-balls which | 
istidious that it will only 


ter of a needle. ‘* And vet,’ 


inder favorable conditions, of reproducin 
It is a lucky thing for us that it is so 


{ 
1 


hand 
surface of the 


Whether con 


n my 
ite upon dead wood, for otherwise there are eno igh of those spores contained 


me plant, were each to germinate and mature, to crowd the whole 
> tire globe i 


| States, and this cluster could easily cover the entire 
Las figurative or not, the reproductive possibilities of these plants are some 


almost beyond computa 
There is further light 
n upon this subject by 
. the eminent fungologist 


) Says ofa plant closely allied 
yrules 


cimen: ** The Sp 


above spt 
a single individual 


infinite, for mm 
Reticularia 
rima IL have 
med 10,000, - 
so subtile as 
resemble thin Fi 
ce, light ye 

if raised by 

poration, and dispersed in 


nany ways that it is diffi- 


as 


DICENTRA 
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cover 
moreover, that astihgie 


eproduce a whole cluster 


DeECOMMeS a matter 


Sllipie 
I 


nous resuitant 


AVCA 


Woods 


the 


of fungology A new page of na 
wondrous history is turned with 


tep, and an infinity seems to open 
up from every heap of rubbish and every 
unsightly clod. The damp woods are es 
n forms of fungous growth 


their 


pecially rich 1 


They offer a limitless museum of 
and beautiful curiosities of vege 
Here are tiny bird-nests filled 
clustering upon a lump of leaf 
mould, ov crowding upon this dried stick 
that heel, 


fairy slender 


beneath Fragile 
lift 

dried leaf 
Lire 


many 


Shaps 


your 
their forms 


You have erushed 


parasols 
abo the 
hund 
times 


some 
be 
long since 
Per- 
beautiful 
crowded 
the 
would 


‘eds of mn in your path. 


as as seen 


y will 
leaf, 


ir 


twenty 


growing upon a single 


too far gone to need the shelter. 


haps you will chance a 


upon 


hydnum, with its 


drooping 
hanging from pro- 
but not 


growth to decay in the 


fringe 


‘ch trunk; 


you 
s tender 


"you knew it for the dainty mor 


actually is The whole tribe of 


1] . 
rooms vields— fe 


delieacies 


will 


W 


such 


} 


e barometer the *‘earth-star” 
send forth its cloud of dust as you pass, 
if the d 


ali shou 
and dry, 


iV ld happen to be warm 
vill clasp its pointed fingers pro 


little putf-ball Near 
lifting among 


: } 
tectingly about its 


by a heavy stone is up 


MAGAZINE 
f pine ne edles 
il 


mushroom protrudes its head to tell 


the matted carpet ¢ 


from beneath its edge a gre: re 


rle through the mould 


\s vou sit upon the mossy 
Dit of 


attention, 


log ‘ 
Oral color side 


at your 


vou 
toa 


It proves to be 


from 


dstool, and as you pull it 


vou lift its root—a lump of 


upon 


mould No; a large brown ehry 


through wl 


have 


1Ose shell] those ibrous 


penetrated, drawing their 
nance from the imprisoned moth. st 


Neither 


freak of nature, but rather an illustrat 


Within. is this a chan 


seen 


of one of the eccentricities of this class « 
This is a distinct variety of { 
will 


plants. 


Cus, whose spores cerminate ( 
upon a chrysalis or caterpillar, and 
it 


fined to a single species of insect. 


even believed, moreover, that Is 

These are not rare or isolated instan 
but such as any one may discover 
would reap ‘‘the harvest of a quiet ey: 

I have selected these at random fr 
my own experience, and they are on] 
few of many which I have memorized 
careful colored drawings from the or 
nal specimens. 

I might almost say that every spe 
of plant has a fungus peculiarly its o 
The lilac, alder, ash, ete., are known 
be thus affected: 
chestnut burr picked up at a ventu 
Search it a moment, and you will find 
covered with white 

And they are known to the di 
chestnut burr alone, and will never gr 


Here is an old di 


spines small mus 


rooms. 


on any other substance. 

There is often an almost inexhaustil 
field for botanic investigation even on 
single fallen tree. My scientific frie: 





AMONG OUR FOOT-PRINTS 


ay alluded to recently informed me, 
s return from an exploring tour, 
e had spent two days most delight 


and profitably in the study of the 





of a single dead tree, and he had 
sed himself by a discovery by 
count of over a hundred distinct 
s of plants congregated upon it 

dicentra clustered along its 


| 


1, graceful sprays of the frost-flow 


L its little spire of snow crystals, 
p here and there, scarlet berries of 
Indian turnip glowed among the 
es, and with the crowding beds of 
sodiums and mosses, its ferns and lich 
ind host of fungous growths, it be 
an easy matter to extend the list of 
es into the second hundred It is 
thing worth remembering the next time 
ro mto the woods. 
W hile on the subject of fungi Tam reminded 
singular incident related to me by the late 
fessor Wood, the botanist. He had received from 
ee-keeper in California, together with a most ap 
ing letter, a small box of dead bees, all of which 
e heavily laden with a thick covering of very 
ill paddle-shaped substances of a brownish color. The 
mpanyving letter stated that thousands upon thousands 
the writer's bees had been attacked and were dying 
mm this strange disease. He supposed it to be a kind of 
gus, but nobody could explain it or sug@est a 
His business was threatened with ruin. and 
his extremity he appealed to professional skill for 
i remedy. 
Mr. Wood was not long in ascertaining the cause 
f the trouble A small magnifier revealed the faet 
that the so-ealled fungus was nothing more than the 
sticky pollen of a certain milkweed. He wrote im 
ediately to his correspondent stating his discovery, told him 
search the country for several miles in his neighborhood, 
ind he would somewhere surely discover a large tract of this 
schievous asclepias. In about a fortnight he received an 
er letter, confirming his theory. The plants abounded 


the locality, and had been cut down before the seythe, 
‘ry which the trouble had ceased. 

This peculiarity of the milkweed is common to the 
nus, and it is not a rare thing to find floundering 
nong the blossoms of our ordinary species a 


mey-bee or bumble-bee encumbered as seen in 
illustration on the preceding 

ige, ‘*A Vietim of Greed,” which 

its embarrassed condition has be 

me an easy prey to a swarm of 

ts. This figure was drawn from 

specimen now in my possession. 

ie inseet was one of several re- 

ntly found upon a plant of our 

mmon asclepias. 

The pollen of most plants is in THE ORCHID AND ITS FRIEND 
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in wait for their deliverer 
sooner does the foot, or | 
body, or even a hair, of th 
ve are watching come li 
tact with these little disks 
they clasp upon it, and ar 
ed from their hiding - } 
They thus accumulate, and 
dragged about by the wv 
and carried from flower to f 
er, each of which becomes e1 
fertilized by thus having 
stigmas at the upper part o 


O} 


with the pollen. Wemay tl 


the bees and hornets for t 


blossoms brought into e 


silky pods that glisten on 
Septembe r road-sides 

The great tribe of ore] 
amongthe most beautiful p 
on the face of the earth, 
only quite recently reveal 
us in all their true significa: 
Their endless forms and 
ors have atforded  suffici 
stimulus to most botanists 
any one who will go thr 
an orchid conservatory In ¢ 
pany with Darwin will ac 


a vastly increased interest 


these tlowers, of which t 
strange shapes are but an 
luring hint 
It is not necessary, howe 
ie form of the well-known yellow powder, 
ind is dusted freely from the o 


thers 


toseek the aid of the florist in order to st 


pening an- | the mystery of the orchid. Wecan go 
But the milkweed presents quite a | our woods and fields and find abunt 


angvement Like the wonderful | harvest for 


investigation There is 
orchids, as well as a long list of | little spiranthes, or ladies’-tresses, to 
other pl ints, the milk 


veed is entire ly de 
pendent upon the aid of inseets not only 


\ 


seen in almost any summer ramble 
who love the hemlock woods will ren 


for its fertilization, but for the shedding of | ber the common ecypripedium, or moccas 
its poll hh It is seareely necessary to re flower, also ealled ladv’s slippe y: and 1 
fer to the fact that in order fora plant to | sweet 

} 


set seed it 1s necessary that the 


scented arethusa, with its lov: 
mgt ' | | } 
stigma ol purple blossom, will be 1 
the flower shall be dusted with the pol 


i@li We see 


many blossoms, but 


tin the milkweed such | might still ree] 


associates 
the memory of many a marshy meado 
it naturally performed i Were vou to retrace your steps, \ 
laim a delicate wilt 
a spontaneous process 1S impossible for spray which lies broken in your ti 
the pollen is concealed in a pouch, from | path, where it bloomed unheeded am 


vhich it never would escape unless with 


the sedges. If you had known its cha 
drawh by some external foree. Instead 


ing seeret, or had seen its murmu} 
of the ordinary powder, the pollen is here | nursling 
gathered into oblong clusters. They are 
arranged in 


kissing its every flower, 

never could have trodden upon it. lt 
the little fringed orchid, O. psycode 8. 
our moist meadows. The illustration « 
page 79 will recall it, if the imaginati 
lend its aid in imparting to its fring: 
petals a tint of delicate lavender purpl 


pairs, five in number, sur 
rounding and imbedded in the central 
column. The point of union of each cou 
nle 


is at the top, where they are provided 
with two glutinous disks, which there le 





AMONG 


absorp 1] WixX IS One Of h Ir most commol 


oa har Ss, and 1e rv conformation Of thre 





Thev were ‘hid w Lin te. from its slender t 


il of Dar- | and tl listanee of the nectar fro 
‘ul discoveries chronicled in | ifiee, an : lay hn t the long 
lization of Orchids. This book 
ith feverish impulse into the con ver i} oO see a be upon t] 
rv and field, and has resulted in a} chid, and I doubt whether the inseet cou 


unber of drawings, among which | reach the neetar, unless perhaps through 


relating to the little orehid in he external puncture of some bumble 


yn Like many flowers, this one is | bee, which insect has a well-known trick 


structed ona principle of reciprocation. | of cutting matters short, and saving itself 


nsects serve the plant, and it yields | trouble, by biting through the honey 
vod in return. Let us examine the | tube from the outside. Only a few days 
we of this little orehid., It will be | since IT watehed a bumble-bee in a bed of 
inderstood by reference to the dia- | toad-flax thus cheating nature and rifling 
on page sv. In this instance the bait | the blossoms, and in a whole boug et alt 
ts of the usual sweet secretion, here | erward gathered it was diffieult to find a 
lat the end of a curved tubular le flower, or even mature bud, whose 
rly an inch in length. The) neet ry Was not punctured near its tip 
ry is seen directly 1h These exp riments ith the rm Way 
the flower But observe | be tried by ; 
entrance is guarded, defended | with giv 
clubs, if I may so speak, the specimen of 
lasses bearing some such resem- | martyrdom 
These are hidden in two pock serve the ;: arance f its tongue 


one on each side of the opening The | searching a few nectaries. While makin 


‘extremity of each is provided with | the drawing, acommon house-fly litamong 


‘KY disk turned inward This is | the blossoms, and althoug i appe: 


ery simple The trap is set Now | to know the neighborhood of t] ul 


see how it works A small brown | seemed powerless to reach it Witha 


moth hovers near, he poises like a} tle foreible encouragement on my 
imMInYe bird 1hh front of the blossom, wever, the insect s ieceede | in 
ils his slender tongue, and thrusts it one of its eves de ‘orated wit! a pollen club 


the opening of the nectary. So It was interesting, also, to notice the sa 


sparent is this tiny tube that you can | gacity of a diminutive spider that kne 


y see not only the tongue within, | the attraction of those honey tubes, and 
he gradual absorption of the nectar. | had spread 1 wel 


»y among the blossoms 
the moth thus sips he brings his tongue | Its meshes were sprinkled with minute in 
‘contact with one or both of the sticky | sects, among which I discovered one rash 
S. They clasp it firmly, and as the | atom with a club-shaped appendage 
nber is withdrawn they are pulled out | large as its body, firmly 
the pockets, and stand ereet upon the top of its head 
ets tongue. This alone is surprising, There are several 
what follows is stranger still. In a | orchids commonly met { 
vy few seconds the little club begins | not more interesting, and in each variety 
sink forward, gradually lowering, un- | there will be found some new and won 
it has brought itself nearly level with | derful adaptation, some surprising mech 
tongue. Wilted, you will imagine. | anism, for the removal and utility of its 
so; it is still firm in its new position. | pollen. In arethusa it is a little lid that 
id what will be your surprise if you | lifts as the bee leaves the flower, and lets 
tch closely as the humming rover sips | fall the pollen on the intruder’s back 
m the next tlower, on seeing the tips | The eypripedium of our woods is a verita 
that club so tilted strike directly against | ble trap, with but one exit, in escape from 
stigma, or fertilizing surface, justabove | which the insect gets a dab of pollen on 
e opening of the nectary ? The flower | its head; and I might continue the list in 
thus fertilized, and will mature its seeds. | definitely. 
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sweeter, that unfolded with 
petals, something from that 
mare that breathed its perfumed 
cloaming and ound its at 
bh of SsVip thy, a lo 
still further feel, ai : 
rable ! return 


, 
theories of 


concealed 

manv of our most 
wers, and it is one of the 
fascinations of Nature 


vards her 
conti 


With an 


You 


veveta 
testimonies be 

that are still un 
‘urious orchids 

ere Darwin 
>wondrous forms 
Ss ientists or explor 
ist learn to lend an 
leome to those little face 


from among the 


and are oO often idly 
ith our The darkest 


t is relieved of its loom to 


an nod a greeting with every A svmpathetie 
aur} ‘ + " " 22 > 
p: who knows the pale dicentra ici Sa tie 
nods to him in return; who can eall oT acti 
name the peeping lizard among the 5 gaia all aie aia 
moss, the pale white pipe among the mat Consenting f ; : Yam 
ted leaves, or even the covering mould as ore 
1 ] 14) Ah, hand in 
i rthe damp cdebpris : 
wots ne a 1} , if Mine own there have been wearv tin 
And to him who knows the areana be : . : 
: : visionary rhymes, 
neath a stone; who has learned with rey 


linnet’s mimic part ; 
erence how the clover voes to sleep, how 


( ship, 


the fire-weed sheds its silken floss, or how 


ve fel 


ige 
the spider casts its web from tree to tree; Ha : 
In some \l-perfumed pai 


who has seen the brilliant cassida, th s ; : 
, , . Yea, even » kiss from answeri 
palpitating gem upon the leaf, change 
from burnished gold to iridescent pearl, And to dream-rhythn » lofty sail 
y} or or j ; sss 
or has watehed the wondrous resurrec High-boson coad 
‘the imago bursting from its living Became, an a e purple seas 
: ere To. stars more lustrous. blander cales 
‘h a one there is in all the ah a ay MIRHUCE De 
breadth of nature no such Illusions, love, the mightier truth 
le, no such thought as loneli Hath dwarfed. Yet in our Dresden h 
ness, and it were the voice of an unknown The snow-flake flying like the foam, 


. 1 . am : : os re | 
sentiment which should declare that sut in our souls ambrosial youth— 


In sweet for sweet of thought and tongue, 
In bliss *the bird but feigns to win, 
One touch of far-off tears makes kin 
vas a something deeper, some The pathos of the linnet’s song, 








HE GRAVE OF WILLIAM PENN 
“Around the sae 


the tall tree; her buds of emerald green 


the hallo 
to the opening vear 


s the gay cistus: o’el ved bier 


ies the 


rose-bud : 


lark, the leafy bowers 


and pours her 


s the voung 


mong, 


Spreads her light wings. matin song 


all places of pilgrimage in the 


i 
()" 
ould 

in the little meetine-house and grave- 


be held in more reverent esteem 
remains of 


At 


time the grave of the great colonizer and 


mortal 
Pennsylvania. 


ird wherein lie the 


the founder of one 
lilanthropist bade fair to be forgotten ; 
fear of it 
since the near approach of the two 


uit there is no becoming so 
now, 

indredth anniversary of the founding 

Pennsylvania has put it in the minds 
honor the the 
transference of William Penn’s ashes to 
the land that bears his name, and to the 


some to oceasion by 


velfare of which he gave so many years 
f his life. 
timent which prompted the desire for the 
removal, at the same time that one feels 


One can understand the sen 


that any molestation of the remains that 
lave rested so quietly in the little grave 
ard of Jordans for over a century and a 
alf would be a desecration. All proba 
ly will see the matter in that light when 
t ley come to see how thoroughly in keep 
1g with his life and his contemplation of 
life is his last earthly home. 


old home” dear to Americans none | 


the southern 


Buckinghamshire. a county 


Jordans is situated near 
extremity of 
that may be said to be the very heart of 
England, so deeply at all 
throbbed with the best of English blood 
The names of Hampden and Milton, to 
mention no others, are imperishably eon 
nected therewith 
Rickmansworth, a quaint little town just 
over the Hertfordshire border, to Jordans, 
we are strongly reminded of the great 
Puritan poet, not only 
Chalfont, but by the scenery, which is 
that of *‘L’Alleg 
The two idyls breathe the free air of this 


+ 


times has it 


As we journey from 


by his house at 


ro’ and ‘' I] Penseroso.” 


charming rural distriet, which, compara 
tively speaking, has hardly changed since 
Milton's time. Chalfont St. Giles 
eral the ; 
tion and remote from any high-road, is 


IS Sey 


miles from iearest railway sta 
reached by narrow winding ways through 


a richly wooded and undulating country. 
Jordans Can be re ache d a little more con 
veniently from the neighboring village of 
Chalfont St 
take the other route, as Milton’s house is 


of the 


Peter, but it is pleasant to 


ard the upper end 
that 
quaint 


then passed tow 
constitutes the vil 
little cottage, and 
presents m ich the same appearance now 
that it did when oceupied by the poet, the 
being the 


one long street 


lage. It is a 


of a 
in which Milton was wont 


only alteration removal 
pleasant porch 


to receive his friends. 
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COMNON 
11s and 
Penn's 

s retreat 

selected, 

Ellwood, 
cor, had 


Iton’s JORDANS MEETING-HOUSE, 


e years before, when hunted out of house and home by the Bucks justi: 
d Latin to him in his lodging in Jewin Street. When the plague grew 
ty, the blind poet 


bethought him of his one-time secretary, and asked 
me retreat in his neighborhood. Ellwood took this ** pretty 


+ 
t 


aASKET 


11mm S 
and i 


mid handed hi »manuseript of ** Paradise Lost” to pass his judgement ( 


» that he suggested to him the idea of ** Paradise Re Cal 
Ellwood relates in his Life, “Thou hast said mueh hu 
hast thou to sav of Paradise found? He made n 


in muse; then broke off that discourse and fell 


iC li 


( 


SICKHeSS Was Over, and the city well cleansed. he retul 
vard TL went to wait on him there, he showed me his 


‘Paradise Regained,’ and in a pleasant tone 


said to me, ‘This is o 
uu put it into my head by the question you put to me at Chalfont, 
not tho i@hit or” 


Wi 


walk of about two miles from Chalfont St. Giles brings us to Jord 
meeting-house. It is difficult to imagine 

sequestered beauty of this spot. It sta 

in reality upon rather high ground, but 

immediate site 1s In a wooded dell s 

rounded by meadows. Only one hou 

a substantial farmstead, is wit] 

ight of Jordans; and one may r 

bb] 


© for some distance On elthe 


hand without passing more th 
an oceasional habitation. QO) 
wonders what could = h 
brought a place of wors] 
in so solitary a spot, unt 
one remembers two fa 
first, that at the t 
Jordans was erected 1 
rural districts of Eh 
land were more »p 
ulous than at 
sent; and s 
ondly, that 1 
chureh ral 
had not vet 
ceeded in di 
ing the maj 
ty of Friend 





l 


lor business. 


THE GRAVE OF 


t 
t 


i tramp of a few 


1p Was as nothing 


itv trom in 
and 


ers Of peace 


Was not of Infrequent oe 


rdans meeting-house itself is a plain 


yuilding, with tiled roof and lattice 


age attached 


‘718 


Ao 
HANNA PENN 
1726 


WILLIAM 


mtaining three rooms—a_ ground-floor 


id two chambers. The principal cham 
r was evidently used in former days as 
vallery at times of overcrowded meet 
vs, as it communicates with the meeting 
om by means of shutters, and there the 
men Friends now hold their meetings 
Behind, but under the same 
of, is capacious stabling, capable of ae 
to 
This part of the premises is very 


ommodating from eighteen twenty 


rses 


ssential, as when it happens that a meet 


ng takes place here, which rarely oceurs 


iore than once or twice a year, Friends 
me lone distances out of the neighbor 
ig counties to attend, and the nearest 
ilway station is nine miles away. 

In front of the meeting-house, and di 
ded from it by a low fence and wicket. 


the ‘‘dead garth.” an oblong piece of 


ground, bounded on two sides by the lanes 


‘ading to Chalfont St. Giles and Chal 


PENN 
Peter respectively 


Meeting-house 


ndieated 
and 


as 


Dura 


mbpbosomed amid macniheent 


Hnes and beeches, which, when the w 


ist Visit to the spot, we 


pald tis li 


richest summer foliage, and 


the songs of birds On « 


hterine 


little wicket into the Crave eve 


vard 


atonee lights Upon two sets of craves, one 


the meht hand and the 


PENN'S GRAY} 


left 
eleven 


The group on the right consists of 
three 
there being five in the first row, four in 
the third The 


one head stone, 


rraves, arranged In rows 
the seeond, and two in 
the left, 
consists of five graves, occupied by five 
children of William Penn 

The grave farthest from the wicket in 
the first row of graves on the right is that 


group on with 


It bears the 
1718, 


grave 


of Penn and his second wife 

inscription, ‘* William Penn, 
Hannah Penn, 1726.” The next 
this is that of Gulielma Maria Penn, his 
first wife, who died in 1689, while the next 
two are occupied by the remains of her 
In 
the second row are the graves of two other 
of Penn’s children, those of Letitia and 
Springett Penn. In the third row is that 
of Thomas Ellwood, the simple hearted 


and 


mother and step father respectively. 


man who read to Milton when blindness 
had befallen him: also that of his wife. 
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4] 


Inclosure fronting 
plat cotta structure 
] 


and tl 


over which 
the trees s yed birds sang in 


ill tl to 


their here 
One 


ison that was Was 
mark the last earthly resting-place of 
: $e m : 
orld’s noblest heroes, surround 
he loved The simple head 
How | 
ohtec n ve 


ear were erected some 


. ] } 
or el avo bv those 


is 


ave the custody of the little meet 


] ] 
and its attached | 


LLOLSE 


url il eround 


: ; pn 
records Of the duistrie 


July, 
” EO 


e minute that in 


Was appointed 


of t 


tones over such he Yraves al Jordans 


ity OF which had been scertain 


committee reported in June, 
1863, that this had been done 


The graves of the Penns, Peninetons, 


and Ellwoods are fitly place al close togeth 
er: all formed one community when liv 
ing, rejoicing and suffering in common. 
Isaac Penineton lived at the Grange, in 


neighboring St 


Peter. He bee 
Lady Springett 


nd 


parish of Chalfont 


ume thre md husband of 


the therof Penn’s first 
free 


Spring 


is One 


nds 
tt. 
ed 


ih 


bhatiracate 


| 
an secrit 


d 


Vou 


and as 


dan he 


hout 


eSS DIS atfeetion le tie sho ild be 


eaks of her ‘as want nothing t 


nin out 


Whe 
re nad r tive reomple telv comelv bot 
tl 


were 


‘rson 


and 


1h ie endowments of 


mind, ich every W 


ay ex 


\gain he speaks « f ** being 


-of the real and innate worth and 
adorned this excellent dame.” 
havea still higher testimony in 
her favor from the pen of her husband, 
written after death “She quietly ex 


1y arms, her head upon my bo 


MONTHLY MAGAZINE. 


th a sensible and devout res 


tion of her soul to Almighty God 


mav Sav she was a 11C 


pul 


VAS 


as we 


for she 


{ 


wife and mother, b 
friend, of 


it anh entire 
P | 
constant a more than con 
capacity, and gre 


il modesty and h 


itv, vet most unequal and undaunt 


danger, religious as well as inge) 
without affectation; an easy mistress ; 


a wood neighbor, especially to the pr 
neither lavish nor penurious, but an 
ample of industry as well as of other \ 
tue 


‘s: therefore our great loss, though 
own eternal gain.” 

It was his acquaintance with this 
that occasioned Penn’s almost life 
connection with Buckinghamshire 
though the village of Penn, about ei 


miles 


from Jordans, is said have 


rived its name from his ancestors, n 


to 
successive generations hav ing dwelt the 
while several surrounding places, as Pt 
Bury, Penn Street, Penn Ho, ete., 
posed to furnish traces of several bran« 
of the family, Penn himself is bel 
have visited this locality first in the v« 


are su 
le Ver 


1670, when he was about twenty-six ve 


f, " 
of age. IS 


The express purpose of thi 
was merely to spend a short time witl 
friend but the 


were of lasting importance, for it was t 


[saae Penington, res 
he was introduced to Guli Springett 

step-daughter of his friend. In Dee 
ber, 1671, the following notice appears 
the monthly meeting | ‘Will 
Penn, of Walthamstow, in y° co 
Essex, and Gulielma Maria Springett 
Tilers End Green, in 


] 
WOOKS ¢= 


the parish of Pe 
in the county of Bucks, proposed their 
tention of taking each other in marrias 
Whereupon it referred to Thon 
Zachary and Thomas Ellwood to enqu 


of 


Was 


1 ) 1 ] 
into the clearness these proceed 


and to give an account to the next me 
ing.” And in January, 1672, we find tl 

the consent and approbation of Fri 
was obtained thereto.” 

Thus both by pedigree and marrias 
William Penn was intimately connect 
with the 
doubtless it was on this aecount that 
selected it as his burial-place. | Althoug 
for some time he had lived at ‘Riekman 
worth, in a house which is yet in exist 
the time of his death 
which oeeurred on the 380th of July, 1718 
residing at 


neighborhood of Jordans, a 


ence, he was at 


Ruscombe, in Berks, when: 


his body was conveyed to Jordans, where 





E GRAVE OF 


presence of meeting ol 


I 
Is. it was laid, in Si 


1e€Nnce, 


Ith 


rave 


found among t] 


memorandum 
of a 


son, and li i 


i¢ 


former ‘ar of Penn named 


ted 


Some particulars 


ve to Jordans burial- ground, from 


] 


old school fe llow Ade \ Be Llamnyv, and 


WILLIAM 


PENN 


Krom 


pear to} some vears previ 
But from the general interest tak 
thre H ( 


Was 


inanimous desire which 


more lo rele former asso 





PENN'S HOUSE 


WILLIAM 


om Prinee Butterfield, an old man who 
find that, con 


head 


ends the meeting,” we 
the William 
to the south, and the remains of his 
Callowhill, are laid 


‘that Prinee Butterfield related 


: 
iry to rest, Penn's 


~ 
fe, Hannah upon 
s also 
the saw William Penn's leaden coffin 
en the grave was opened to bury his 
ond wife.” 


a 
Lhe 


estate and meeting-house of Jor 
belong to the Friends of Upper 
Monthly Meeting of the county of 
The deeds belonging to the estate 


IS 
ow that in the year 1671 a portion of 
id William to 
omas Ellwood and others, for the use 
called Quakers 


vas ‘‘sold by Russell 
Friends, commonly 
referring to the Friends’ register we 
d tha 


d fora burying-ground, the first notice 


this land was at once appropri 


a funeral at Jordans being in the year 
vhich this purchase was made. The 
14th of De 
nber, 1688, and is for land and meeting 


xt conveyance is dated the 


suse, 


AT RICKMANSWORTH 


ciations, it was decided in the year 1851 
that a monthly meeting should be held 
there on the first Thursday of June every 
year, and this arrangement is still kept 
up. With the exception of an occasional 
special meeting, this annual gathering is 
the only time when the old meeting-house 
so intimately associated with the founder 
of Pennsylvania is used for publie pur 
poses. Curiously enough, the last meet 
ing fell just about the time the rumor had 
got into the English newspapers that the 
Legislature of Pennsylvania had origi 
nated a project to purchase the grave of 
William Penn, and transfer his remains 
to Philadelphia; and although at that 
time no proposition of the kind had reach 
ed the estate, the subject 


was discussed by the Friends present (and 


the trustees of 


, 
the 


so great that the meeting 
hold the 
was unanimously decides 
the 


ace to allow the grave to be 


humbper Ww 


would not them), with 


that it 
not 


house 
result 


that hing should induce custo 


} 


dians of th 


] t 


molest 


» pl 


ed. 
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A MOUNTAIN FARM-HOUSE, 


farm-house, broad-roofed and comfi 
able in its shade of vines and fruit 
trees; a lowland pasture with its glass 
brook; a shaggy rustling corn. fi 
with rank blade-like leaves pendent 
from the brown-shuecked corn: the 
are better for every-day study and di 
light than the other more extensiy: 
views of the mountains, the sweep 
valley, and the upheaving of the peaks 
against the sky. 

It is autumn in the Pennsylvyat 
Highlands of the Delaware. <A ste 
ridge that might almost be dignili: 
by the name of mountain divides t 
valleys that lie on either hand. Along 
the crest of the ridge runs a road 
TIVHERE is a sweetness and charm in lit- | ternately lifting and dipping over bri 
| tle odd nooks and corners of nature | knolls and into dingly dells. Beyo1 





that appeal to the feelings with a homely | the road-side tangle of briers and grass 


pleasure not to be imparted by grander one looks almost directly down oO 


and more considerable scenes. the softly swelling tops of the ches 
A tangled road-side bit, with matted | nut-trees with thick-clustering openi: 
briers and tall autumnal grasses; a cozy | burrs, looking like a brown wig on ea 











AUTUMN SKETCHES IN THE PENNSYLVANIA HIGHLANDS 


Beyond them, rising with 
the 
ntervening valley, 


d tree. 
rise of distant mountain, lies 
broad-streteching 
e vellow autumn sunlight, rich with 
house and orchard, field and fallow 
1 the bosom. of the valley ereeps a 
sii brook, cleaming here and there 
bickers its 
the 
Cloud-shadows tloat ma 
the 


a space the rugged crests of 


e sunshine as it over 


shallows amid alder bushes 
the osiers 
rally across level stretches, on 
en for 
mountains. Faint and far on the 
the ; 
and 
the 
barn-yard 


autumn 


note of 
the 
some 
is that 
hone 


ie breeze comes aerial 
meadow-lark, thin 
tant 
off sunny 
mt the 


er possesses a 


clear, or 
cock im 
There 


which 


challenge of 


season 
feeling of elasticity, 
that 

od fairly dance in the veins. 
ead, the sky is like a erystal cup, the 

‘around is an elixir, and the good old 
i rth beneath holds in its aris wide eorn 
field and fruitful orchard, while upon its 
wsom lies the gathered harvest of ripe 


buoyancy, in the air, makes the 


Over 


ipples and pumpkins. 

Up in the highlands, and along the 
slopes that dip down to the valleys, the 
fall comes earlier than in the more shel 
tered lowlands. All along the road-side 
one sees everywhere the changes wrouglit 
vy the sharp touch of the early frosts. 
The maple and sumac leaves glow with 
vellow and searlet, or burst into brilliant 
Hames of light as the sunlight drops upon 
them. The blackberry leaves that. still 
cling to the gaunt parent stems dotted 
are tipped with 
smouldering against the fast-settling rus 


with gray carmine, 
sets of the grasses and brambles. 

When winter comes, holding back the 
it-door life in its iey grasp, there can be 
o more beautiful decorations for the cozy 

fireside than the foliage which nature of 
rs in former 
rowth, brightening the house with bits 
ruddy color, speaking at onee of the 


autumn, suggestions of 


fe that has been and the promise of life 
Here along the road are searlet 
a and spice-wood berries, feathery ferns 


to come. 


iintily shaped, leaves glorious in stains 
crimson and gold; clumps of purple 
sters, masses of pure cool bloom, each lit 
tle starlet of a flower with its own heart 

gold; golden-rods, now bronzed with 
the frosts, but still showing gleams here 
nd there of their former glory : asclepias 
ods clinging to their stark shoots, burst 


in through odd eracks and crannies: 


ith a cloudy puff of bloom that ev 


ry now and then floats by 


in the 
top 


pieces 


away 


fresh breeze across the windy hill 


Feathery clematis trails over the 


road-side tanel bitter-sweet berries hang 


pendent from their twining parent stem 


in groups of little golden globes 


them, and 


pl Wk 
and 
they open, showing the blood-red heart 


them for a vhiile 


KEEP 
within 

Can any one walk along such a mount 
laden with the 
Yers with 


ain road and not return 
treasures that bountiful nature ot 


such a lavish hand ? 


As vou pass down t] 
the that 
come to a point W here the hill Slopes sud 
denly away from the road-side to an ab 


road leads to Stroudsb irg, vou 


rupt little valley beneath. Here you look 
almost directly down upon the ster p piteh 
ed roof and ample chimneys of an old 
farm-house, peeping cozily from its thick 
shade of trees, where dark spruce, veilow 
ing maple, and feathery apple with erim 
son fruit gleaming amid the leaves throw 
the 
The rt vad leading dow NM the mount 


sheltering arms around old stone 
walls. 
ain-side runs along in front of the house, 
and then drops away into the valley be 
neath. There is about the place an air 


of seclusion, a broad comfortable home 
liness, characteristic of this upland Penn 
svlvania life. 
solid 


places ; 


It speaks to you of many 
cheerful fire 
of apples and cider and nuts, and 


comforts: of open 
other ambrosial good things of country 
life. 
house, showing through 


The broad barn stands behind the 


its open doors 
up-piled riches 
high, 


with dusty flame where the sunlight sifts 
the 


the dusky depth of its 


The hay-mow, reaching streaked 


straw-mow,; the corn-crib, with gleams of 
ruddy gold peeping through the bars from 
the freshly plucked corn. Up in the barn 
loft stands the old sleigh, stored away un 
til bleak winter caps the hills with snow: 
around it are piled the farm utensils 

harrows, seythes, old ploughshares, and 
what not—resting until the coming spring. 
Beside the house stands a row of bee hives, 
stored with treasures of golden buekwheat 
honey, and in front lie beds of quaint old 
other 
more pretentious blooms, the latter still 


fashioned bachelor’s-buttons, with 
covered up, although the Morning sun is 
warm, with and 
and party-colored patchwork quilts, which 


wraps of rugs carpets 








INTHLY 


from 
COCK proclaim 
lowing of cattle 
field, the rhyth 
blade 
up 


at do not 


On eradle 


an 
Lo inten 


ho owner 


with a lea 


1] 
fellow, 


le of frosty beard 


vth on his cheeks, saw us 


across the 


he 


ne saunterin 


Sat, the 
sti 


while ab 


ten straw He was 
| rested 

went hi ut 
and had wanted to make a picture of his 
red like blazes—fifty ’r 
more He took Fan 
ip on the hill, but they 
He was relieved 


would 


I 
dubious. A map 
im eome abi some t before, 


ne 


pace mut he char 
t hundred dollars ‘r 
Joe ‘ place, 


look 


Whel he ( we 


l ali 


aidh t ike nothin 


charge him 


nothing, and proceeded to tell us much 


His faiher 
1 Monroe County; 


of his family history. was a 


blacksmith, the first i 
then sitting was the ruin 


1 Mon 


ers shod 


where we were 
of the old forge where everybody in 
to get 
in the old house, man and 
He built the 
himself, but 
to 


raised 


roe County his eritt 


He 


Dov 


Came 
ed 


vr'e 


had |i 


for n ‘n sixty vear. 


of the 


Wall In fro 


lie 


open ri 


house 
never pinted it; the used 
rht to the road, but he 
the lawn and built the wall, but he ney 
I] He 


wouldn't 


nt 
house 
On 
erp inted the w 

the old 


all saw we had tak 


Spl cree we take 
0 It was a good wall, and he 
f: there wa 
there 


Contented j ist to 


here himse s no wall 


put that one 
live 
day, with the pride of building 
to look baek upon! But per 


usel 


] 
il as a more pre 


ppointed hopes: only a 


} 


marumMm ire, Wi 


the end of it. 


MAGAZINE 


lt 
not life 


the 


s said that the question whethe 


is worth living depends ent 


upon liver Such a question 


' {} 
1MSUTLE 


and such answer 


be needless. 


st fe 


‘It the settling of 
Highlands \ 


deep inspiration, as exhilarat 


ad the quer 


ling in the 


tliitninh eve) 
vour nostrils are filled with the 
The 
ac.) te | 
noon has been sultry, perhaps, as 
to be A 
it 
hawthorn }b 


wine 


gent breath of coming frost. 


tun afternoon is apt 


radiance lies upon e 
the 
where 


leaves, and the woodlands of massive 


verything; 
thr 


twinkle 


bro fields, 


Wi 
the | 


eLL1IES among 


warm colors, brown, russet, yellow, 
All along the edge of the road 


] 


i¢ 


rea 
you walk through crisp, rustling 

of oak and ash, ankle-deep in places 
the 
sunheht, 


air is warm and heavy in the ve 


just tempered by a hazy 
ness. Suddenly, as the sun slopes tov 
the western horizon, you feel a breat 
freshness about you, subtle, indeseriba 
with an odor of purity that reminds 


of field. Now the 
azes just on the crest of the ridox 


somehow 
} 
1 


a corn 


shadows are merged together 


] 
long 
| 


ost in one another, a purple gloom elit 
slowly up the mountains to the eastwa 
a fading halo of light 
ved erests, then wavers and is lost 


rests on their. 


the day fades there comes a solemn silk Me 


that seems to hold the very air in its elas 


the rustling of a twig or leaf sounds sha 


to the ear. and the monotonous tank, tar 


of the eow-bell only adds to the solitu 


The earth, the sedgy valley, a 
the mountains toward the eastward gli 


around, 


mer indistinetly, and are lost one in t 
other in rich glooms of dun and broy 
Toward the west the sky is bright wit 


broad golden light, not the purple ai 


erimson of summer, but a cool green 


vellow, in which the tender new mo 


faint sil 
black and 


light of the 


hangs shimmering with 
light. The stand 
houette-like against the 

le 
parent and pearly 
lights in the 


come forth, speaking of 


trees 


set, that ever fac 
One by one 
the val 


Ii 


gray. 
farm-houses in 
pleasant 


the 


quavers 


within, while melane] 


comtorts 


note of the sereech owl 


On 


hushed and motionless air. 


But the mornings are fresh and bri 
ling with the activities of the com 


] « 


Lc 


Dust 
day’s work, We are up early, anc 


SU 


s into a misty but trai 


wa 





eh the damp fres] 


ordered stream 


AUTUMN SKETCHES IN THE PENNSYLVANIA 


] 
hness to 


we 


through the meadows with 


Below us stretches 


mist, brimming 


i” like the 


a certain 


know of, that 


atl Linpene 
the valley, 


vhost of the inland sea 


HIGHLANDS 91 
shady side of the fence rails the frost 
feathery white crystals 


stands in f and 
@lassy close beside us is a mullein spangled over 
with a million gy little g 
and the sun mo i 





the frost 


On LILeSé broad 

















Is, 


Ce 


islands in its midst, and t 


THE LOWL 


it onee lay here in the bosom of these 


The peaks rise here and there 


he distant 


ountains seem to stand knee deep in the 


vsterious lake. The breath 
mud in the chill air, and the 
istens across the wide white e 
the upland fields near at hand. 


rises in a 
early sun 
Xpanse of 

On the 





AND BROOK, 


its little spikes rolling into one another 
as they melt, until a thousand drops of 
dew hang pendent from its furzy coat, 
each glowing with prismatic colors, red, 
blu 


, Violet, and green, as the sun li 
it up. 


, 
ohts 


The squirrels are already out, and we 
hear them rustling in the dead leaves ev 





MONTHLY MAGAZINE 











ing the pouches of his cheeks wit 
a supply of provender suflicient 1 
last him during the morning. TT 
steep road runs around in a curv 
and drops into and is lost in t 
mist beneath, that even now is rest 
less and heaving under the heat 
the sun and the rising mountai 
breezes. As we descend we feel a 
cool damp breath of air bathe om 
foreheads, and as the mist ce 
in through the branches of 
trees standing stifly up the hill 
side everything is dimmed w 
the vapors, and a penetrating dri 
zle sifts around us. At the foot 
of the ridge we pass an old bla 
smith shop, its sootiness and dirt 
toned down by the pale veil « 
mist, the light of its forge glow 
ing dusky red from the obseuw 
tv. Them a barn looms up, at 
from the doors that gape towai 
the road we hear the thud, thu 
of the threshers beating out tl! 
buckwheat kernels from the hus! 
erywhere, gathering up the last night’s | and the rattling of the fanning machi) 
fall of chestnuts. One sauey little fel- | winnowing the dust and chaff from t 
low, a chipmunk, sits on a fence rail, triangular grains. A cloud of dust fli: 
cocking his tail jauntily as he turns a nut) from the fan, and in it the barn-doo 
this way and that in his little hands, fill- | fowls are scratching for the odd seeds 


UMN EVENING 





AUTUMN SKETCHES IN THE PENNSYLVANIA HIGHLANDS 


The sun looks pale through | the valley, and the sun leaps forth it 
but his rays are doi heir full Then the cocks in 
ind by the time we reac] beyond us erov 
lands, all dank witl lark’s ne 





} } | 
ere @ placid brook broken here SONL-Sparrows 1 
ere by bickering shallows, steals | Wie JUDMANTEY and th bre 


i@ With a thousal 


its clumps of alders, the mist 

lift. First a breath of air p liamond points of frost and 
1] ; ‘ae Sn 

valley, whirling the vapor \llalong through the low 


around in wreaths, l ool and shady in the Thonn 











era 
} A By 
Yawara Bia. 

| Ost eea, 


it st 








ldenly a break appears in the upper farmers are gathering the harvest of apples 


} 


ehts, and through it we see the blue | An old farm horse stands under the shade 
and the opposite mountain towering | ofa tree, through which sifts the sunlight, 


} 


ve the vapors. The sun comes blaz dappling his shag ‘oat with gold, and 


through, and touches the wet twigs | shining on the *K farm cart The 


erass blades, making them glisten in | farmer himself walks around vw 


elory that bathes them around. The) into which he gathers the apples 


above spreads and opens, the breeze | pippins, paler flowers, and deep © 


hens, the clouds gather together, roll | son cider apples, whi empties at 
uund and into one another, and drift) tn t he cart. llow pumpkins 


av in white vaporous volume 





4 NEW M¢ 


and all ibundant 
bounties o 


Across 


Side I 1 Hitil ar an 


part Way 


old 
it the dusty road runs up 


and 


up 
the orist 
mil) 
to loo vhitened on. sill 


the flour 


step 
few farm 
illage, 
ay, dotted 
into the 
tangle of 
lux 


houses ¢ round little vy 


toa 
, } 
and DeLOW LLley LO] aw 
trees and clumps of 


ay 


bushes 


ill a 


Ws In almost tropical 


hind the om 


briers and russet under 
ith fox 
The 
melting, 
and the 
falling water from 
of the 


stream behind it that leaps from the ] 


HUSK prape 


vines and trailing clematis morn 


TrOWR Wart and as 1s 
of an early autumn day 
the 

} 


gvrurecie 


musical of 


the 


linkie 


mill, and the rocky 
ill 
to 


side, come th refreshing sweetness 


the ear 


How quickly the summer birds leave 
at the fi The 
vu iden oriole red winged blaekbird. 
the the swallows, 
the 
wood robin 


iS rst 


touch of cold weather! 
the 
thrush, and eve 


‘Nn are 


gone: the wren from 
the 
feathered songsters, from the shady clus 


No V 
the bluebird’s autumn note, the 


homestead 


eaves, and sweetest of 


ters of inner woodlands. we hear 
incessant 
tap-tapping of the woodpecker, the clamor 
of the blue jay, and the cawing of crows, 
as, flapping with dusky wings, they chase 
a hawk that sails across the blue sky be 
yond 

Part way up the hill-side a rugged road 
runs off from the main thoroughfare, and 
along it grow quantities of fringed gen 
autiful 
that the 


to wilt them. 


tians, most b of 


but 


autumn flowers, 
the hand 
[In the damp 
and sedgy valleys they are a deep ultra 
marine the 
and paler in tint 
the last 
imn, and t 
the and even 


frosts oft November bite 


so frail touch of 


almost seems 


blue: here, azure cups are 


al 


delicate outgrowth of au 


larger, Thev are 
most 


t heir fragile vases are upturn 


until the 


the last 


sun dew 


ed to 


black 
tender shoots of the early fall 
There are quantities of quail all through 
these mountains 
piping 
Onee a rustling covey emerged 
the undergrowth at 


one constantly hears the 


faint whistle of the cocks in au 
tumn 


the edge of a 


INTHLY MAGAZINE. 


woodland almost 


not 


in our very 


pat 
The 


SOTLL 


a dozen yards from us 
a sturdy little cock, 
doubtful at first of our 
we remained quite still, the others emi 


seemed 
presence I 
one little anxious 
til at least a dozen were in the pat 


by one, looking a 


scratching and hunting around for 
food like 


their second cousins the farm-yard fo 


miniature representation 


There is something about an old) 
house that te mpts one to form a ron 
it It is the she 
external symbol of life, of joys, of li 


for in one’s mind, 
of sorrows, of trials, that once dwelt 
in it like the breath in the body of 
Not 
its interests and associations of busy 
Such an old 
side the road part way up the mounta 
Nothing is left but ao 
bling chimney and the semblance of wa! 
all draped by a verdant plexus of vines 
and undergrowth. 


a point about it but at one time 
ruin stands in the wood | 


side. now 


An old apple orchard 
slopes away from the road-side toward 
deep glen, down which tumbles an impet 
uous brook to the valley far below. T 
rocks of the glen are matted with feather 
ferns, and draped with partridge-berry 
vines with their twinkling red berries 
Farther up, the rocks are piled one al 
another, carpeted with thick cushions 
moss, except where the water glides i 
silvery sheet flat 
Across the glen lie wrecks of trees, blea: 
ed white by time, looking like the sk 
It is the very 
picture of solitude, the silence broken Ol 


over some bow lde 


tons of the forest kings. 


by the clamors of a flock of crows in t 
neighboring pines, the barking of a sq 
rel, and the gurgling of the brook tl 
spreads here and there into shallow pox 
in which little trout dart Ho 
such a spot must have rejoiced the hea 


about. 


of the boys, if any there were, who 01 
lived in the old ruined heuse up on 


hill! 


On the other hend lies the contrast 
of the 
fields, looking thrifty and hor 
like, with their rustling blade-like leat 
and portly robust ears. 
light 


picturesqueness brown-shuc! 


There is a 
about a field of shoeked corn t! 
may probably derive its charm from b¢ 
ish associations—of creeping in betwer 
the sheaves to the apartment within, « 
umned with the jointed stalks, and sm« 
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THE CORN FIELDS 


ing fresh of the dry and clean leaves; of 
eating the shocks in winter-time, when 
iatched with driving out the 
frightened rabbit, which scamipers across 
of round 
ellied yellow pumpkins that lay around, 
vhich we scooped out hollow, eut into 
a rude representation of eyes, nose, and 
mouth, and illuminated by a candle placed 

ithin; of fiddles and made of 
oints of corn stalk, producing squeaking 
sounds that had a certain music to boy- 
But these upland corn fields, 
iboriously climbing the steep hill-side, 


the she; 


snow, 


‘ soft spread of whiteness ; 


bows 


Sh ears. 


‘cry shocks standing ruggedly 
izainst the sky, the field tangled with a 
nat of autumn growths, pig-weed, red 
rinted rank 


ive a delightsome picturesqueness about 


smart-weed, and 


Yrasses, 


iem owing nothing to associations. 


ON THE HILL-SIDE 


There is a charm about the Highlands 
in spring, when the snow slowly dissolves 
upon the hill-side, when the rocky streams 
are swollen to turbid torrents that rush in 
vellow floods through the level valleys, 
when now and then a mild day brings its 
promise of coming life, heralded by the 
crowing cock and the song of the earlier 
spring birds—the bluebird, the song-spar 
row, and the blackbird; there is a charm 
in the summer, when the mountains are 
covered with thick masses of green, when 
the with the 


wood in alive 
sounds of insects, and the curgling brook 


evening is 
speaks of cool depths of woodland shade ; 
but the autumn is the sweetest of all, with 
its mists and sunshine, its balmy days and 
frosty nights, its glory of coloring in wood 
and field, the last brilliant outgrowth of 
an amply fulfilled promise. 








{ GARDEN OF THE GODS. 


MANITOU, COLORADO. 


BENEATH the rocky peak that hides | These tints of flame, these myriad dy: 
In clouds its snow-tlecked crest, This Eastern desert calm, 


Within these crimson crags, abides Should cateh the gleam of Syrian skies 
Au Orient in the West. Or shade of Egypt’s palm. 





the dawn’s firs 
by gvates are hi 
frown 
n tablets flune. 


Slhars 


nt’ 
vg open 
i strange shapes 
Sphinx or Pyramids. 
New West its wealtl 
veil aside 
hid the mystie clade 


Red 
ved 


men deified, 


reensward, girt with 
spectral pillars 
uively did the Savage 


A haunt of gods unknown. 


the gentle Manitou 
ling fountains poured ; 


rauinst the cloudless blue, 
storm-tossed Titans soared. 


man’s devi 


art, or 
human hand, 
eet for sncriice 


, Vast and grand. 


h torrents wild and tempest blast 
| fierce voleanie fires, 
moulds, has Nature « 

monoliths and Spires, 


Het 


heir shadows linger where we tread, 
Their beauty tills the place: 
broken shrine—its votaries fled 


A nr | 
1 sp ed 


purn and vanished race. 


Untouched by Time the garden gleams, 
Unplucked the wild flower shines, 
red summit’s rifted seams 


ght with glistening pines. 
guileless heart that 
feet find, 
rosy, sun-lit gates, 


A hidden glory shrined ; 


Wats 
At Nature’ may 


1 
in tue 


His presence feel to whom, in fear 
Untanght, the savage prayed, 
And, listening in the 


garden, hear 


His voice, nor be afraid. 
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[" is within the memory of the present 
generation with what indignation the 
world heard the official that 
] 1 


hildren working in the mines 


Statement 
‘re were ¢e 
megland who ‘* had never seen a flow 

he pathetic story was civen wings 

by the genius of Elizabeth Barrett Brown- 
g, and the ‘Cry of the Children” 


<s 
ird in every land. 


was 


But, after all, how many people have 
ever really seen a flower? Perhaps we 
lay Say that no eye ever really saw a 

ver 
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| use of 


until Goethe looked upon one: 
I 


mality he ** caught nature in 
use his own favorite plirase. 
bly hi 


1] ] ! 
S abnormal fh 


to Goethe that Wihiict 


] 
+} 
ul 


‘ting a collection « 
erver of nature like 
- pre ’ 1 ee 
eave no littie pleasure when he lehtec 
‘ace among his coins th 
x presse d the pect liar 


} 


1 
the person, suc] 


down to us by } 


speculations, 
"an arctic bear or of 
n, the strane ly 
is or a deer, or any 
in part or wholly from 
miliar forms and organizations. sufficed to 


1 + 


and vo 


cane : 
delight him for days and 


wee 


furnish him with matter for repeat: 


He laid down the pro 


that Nature aeccide ntally, and 


servations. 


unst her will, beeame 


crets. That ever 

‘ ast once; oniy not 
and place at which we look« 
must 
the 


had let 


17 


pected it : ve collect 


there, in nooks and corne 


iors 
which she 


{ drop. Hence 


Tic 


i 
Mysterious, the Sibylline, the 


herent, 

That she 
was a book of the vastest, strangest con 
tents, from ich, however, 
gather that n any of its le 
tered around in Jupiter, Uranus 


er planets. 


in our observations of nature. 


: 
whic we might 


) { 


aves | Vv SCAL 
and oth 
To come at the w hole would 
be difficult, if not utterly impossible. On 
this difficulty, therefore, 


suffer shipwreck.” 


must all systems 


Every unusual event or thing arresting 
abnormality 
Such having ap 


peared, the unsophisticated instinet of the 


attention by its ¢ normity or 


is a marvel, a wonder. 


human mind is to explain it by a rational 
what has lately been called the 
but i 
only the common theoretical power dis 
ciplined to active living and present duty. 
It shows itself by expressing an original 


‘scientific imagination,” which is 
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oain insi¢cht into 


oO add One mor 
legend. 
‘lay 


ination tapSes 


into t it is revealed at once by 


] 
Ol 


Its 
limitation t he 
it 


1 ruts of speculation ; 
is enthralled amid images de ad, Ser 


ried, like the figures of Pom 
» of invention and progress has 
it ed 


1eS. where the popular 


erage look than is entitl 
i@ count 
sentiment are trained to be re 
the ve ry faculty of speculation 
ve faded. 


In a shop window 
ound the ‘* Japanese Siren.” 
A little human 
i houl 


ye L- 
, heck, SHO 


_ ¢ ] 
ry rormed 


THE JAPANESI 


the 


It 


care to be 


waist turned into a fish. 


lz 
KK 


ut 
land beneath e@lass. 


and 


many paused to gaze at the Siren. 


a foot lone. and too 
The fashionable 


was ab 
dear 


world was passing repassing, and 
inspecting the curiosi 


hundred 


ty, appraised at five 
attention 
presently transferred to the crowds who 
and Ve 


franes, my own was 


stopped to see comment upon 


After | 


Some entered the shop and asked the 


keeper of it if the creature were ‘‘ verita- 
ble He assured them unhesitatingly 
that it was, and had been so pronounced 


by all the savants who had examined it. 


rv. It could not be expected, of course. 
that an average imagination unequal t 
the exigencies of speculative ventum 
a sea-side curiosity-shop would be abl 
soar with the more daring vision of 
Oriental artist. The Japanese conti 
had rightly fathomed the mental shall 


in which his sirens could float. He ¢ 


| missioned one or two to adventure Lo: 


of these found its 
scalpel of the Hunterian professor (i 
, who tells me that the upper part 
part of a small monkey, and the cor 


to 1 


7 


} 
gon * .one 


Way 
er 


t the waist with the fish most in 
The uncultured imagination 
manifested strikingly in tl 

made by well-dressed people in the croy 
One queried if it sang under the wat 


tion a 
ious. 


1e@ Comment 


} 
LO] 


another thought it must be 
being 


some 
unde reou 
doom or I] 


sie 
: } 
SC V¢ ral wonde. 
it had a 
saved, 


soul t 
In these a 
other comments 
imagination, as soo1 
as stimulated, ran 
stinctive ly to the 
cient grooves, mo 
ed the old myth 
gic diligence as 

no newer locomot 
had been diseove } { 
rehearsed the infan 
cy of the 
saw the convyentioi 
al hair-combing met 
maid, heard the su 
perannuated — siren 
as she sang to Ulysses with hows« 


race ac 


‘in 
ever cracked voice, and evoked from met 
tal dark cellars all the uncanny bats that 
hint of curses, hag-riding, and enchant 

The nineteenth century 
Had it spoken to those who re¢ 
ed the siren as real, there would 


fom 


ments. 


SDOKE 
not, 
OF 
been a riotous competition to secure 
monster at any cost whatever. 

Both the cautious skepticism of 


savant, and his interest in monsters 


|sult from the cumulative experience of 
| the human 


race. The history of D 


| sions teaches him caution; the history « 


To each this assurance appeared satisfac- | 


tory. N 
rht 
fraudulent, even if it were, prevented the 
frequent repetition of the inquiry, or di- 
minished the conviction it seemed to car- 


mis not confess his possession to be 


No suspicion that the shop-keeper | 


| 
| 
| 
| 


Discovery teaches him the value of the 
exceptional in nature. 

In the Museum of the Royal College 
of Surgeons in London there are two re! 
ics which, when the history of scientific 
thought comes to be written, may emerge 
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i their dark corner, and stand as land 
ks in the journey from Fable to Fact 
is a mediwval mandrake, made into 


rm. Beeause this root was forked 


, perhaps, 


id fleshy, and partly because 
was nareotic, ancient wizards saw in it 
They added their cun- 
gave it features, even 
iltivated the hair on it, and then de 
ired that it came thus from the earth. 

le adopted it, related that it shrieked 
1 dropped human blood when drawn 


r opportunity. 


art, human 


‘om the ground, and asserted that when 
pt and ceremoniously treated it was a 
tent love charm, and also drew wealth 
The hu 
ian form was most skillfully made out 
were 


} 


all desirable things to it. 


the root, and sometimes there 


in shapes, as in the example which has | 


n drawn for me at the College of Sur 
ms. The career of this little thing has 
mn more wonderful than that of many 
It has 


Jose 


great benefactor of mankind. 


n celebrated in sacred books ; 
us, Pliny, and other 
lated preternatural sagas and vir 
tues; manipulated mandrake roots spread 


through the medizval world, and became 


historians have 


its 


important articles of traffic in every part | 


MANDRAKE CHARM 


of Europe: and it passe d into the vers¢ 


I 


Shakspeare 


1e two relies in the Sur 


} , 
ded 


all 
the six 


noised abr« a 


have 
, 
Iih 


eeons’ Muset hieh | 


is ‘‘the zamb.” 
teenth 
through Ei 
tary a plant which bore a 


century it became 


] here existed in Tar 
fruit closely re 


a8. . : : 
sembiinge a lamb. Was mentioned or 


discussed as to its wenuinenes 
by Athanasius Kircher, Sigism 
Arminius, 
Licetus, Libarius, Hierubergius 
Olans Wormius, and Julius Ciesar Seali- 
Within the period covered by 


writings of these men 


Baco, 


Olearius, 


to, Surius, Franciseus 


ger. 
a method of se 


tific observation was developed, and one 
of the first tests of its effectiveness si 


sey thian Lamb.” 


} 
learned 


ems 
to have been this ** Of 


the 


these, Se: 


iliger, 
settled himself in Paris in the year 1525, 
gave the first definite account with which 
the savants had to deal. His statement. 
put forth in scholastie Latin, is this. The 
Tartars a seed very like that of a 
melon, and from it springs a plant they 


Italian, who 


SOW 
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And he \ t 


1) 
1 \ ( 


mounced a rationalistie 
He heard from some travel 
‘region where this plant Was §S 
rrow there was a kind of sheep remat 
fineness of its skin and woo] 
thabitants had a cruel custor 
taking the unborn lamb 
the skin being supposed 
If, however, the lamb was 
hardened into something | 
vurd, and in this form was pa 


society had com 


existence in Eneland, and in the s 
teenth century F.R.S. showed that 
not an idle title by clamoring to s« 
le and examine this wonderful S 
After persistent efforts J 
ief botanist of Enelai d 
is Sloane, the 


ined specie 

whiel have obtained d 
Ss. These men discovered that thi 
called ‘* lamb” was certainly vegetal 
it was a hairy root with many root! 
which all but four being amputated 
neath, and the upper bulbs and ] 


manipulated as 
i-horns, something 
from 1e | artificially obtained. 


| and is Was largely pecuniary in origin 
{ it ¢ 


irrounded | Martyn’s specimen it was found t] 


hi: 
lamb ina | of the legs had been introduced by a 


sonine to thes 


the lamb. W hat | 


ild desire to know 
from one 
de al! nd 


YS and 


hether it 





suspiecion belIng th 


il scrutiny discove 


iS aroust d, a 


red that the 


» was from another piece. 


mo 
head 

The inge 
This lamb,” 
Martyn in his r il. Tre 


vas acknowle 
i tii 


» the same concl ision. 
» of the potenci 
larly the power of its 


lia 
all 


Hncics 


Ant 


17s, and says, 


harmless, 


It was a very ingenious contriv 
J 


e, probably suggested by some such 


iliarity in the species of Tartary sheep 
In 
y planned 
Yet 


least two 


that of which Kaempfer heard. 


mie respe ets it was more artfull 
nanikin. 


of at 


in the mandrake 1 one 


ul a flourishing career 


1ousand years; the other passed swiftly 
lf of the museum in Lin 
it 
The mandrake Was 
intellectual 

world, the Seythian lamb into anoth 
er; they rest 
7 f 


Lasb. 


the lower sh 
vs In 


isterly inactivity. 


1 Fields, where ow reposes in 


into one formation of 


together in one dark corner 


[t is interesting to compare with this 
itude toward 
iarvel that of the pre scientific scholar. 


All i 


ientifie att a proclaimed 
he twelfth century the learned world 
vas informed of certain birds in Ireland 
a myth-haunted | h were call 


de 


lus Cam 


land—whiel 


1 barnacles, and grew on trees, being 
<1 from the bark. 


Girak 


bren 
pointed to rule his kingdom when setting 
out on his crusade, and perhaps the ablest 
of | ** birds 


man the time) writes of th 


SA 


called barnacles which nature produces in |} 


a manner that is contrary to the laws of 
nature” 
lita e : : 

birds from wood as an argument that our 
first parents were ‘‘ made of mud.” 
graphia Hibernica, i., 15. 


( Topo- 


Prima ergo 


veneratio ex limo; et hwe ultima ex lig- | 


.) Whatever may be thought of the 
tartling idea of nature producing a thing 


counter to its own laws, it is sign of the old 


scholar’s reverential presentiment of the | 


yet unthought of potentialities of nature. 
[t is the faint dawn of the rational method 


sis (Whom Richard Cceur de Lion ap- 


and he claims the generation of | 


‘holar, Ale) 
ed to q 
Gaus is Cc 
’ of these | 
in Irelan 
c\ of the refere 
y pro luced thing to the 
lly non-natural phenomena. 
prob 


muse 


} 
Leh 


he 


um, 


ot 
ut d 


rodotu 


He 


Wonderitul 


phoenix b 1 


itsel 


nd 


"i 
he} 


14 . 
altar of 
own asl 


old 


and 
and 


ishing’ in the cok 


to 


soar 


Es by ext 


again in 


poem eain 


the palin. 


barren, it 


|} burn it t 
markably 

shoot appears (correspon 
is the 


a - ‘ ° 9 
worm Which 


1 
hoenix 


| quickly tl 


; ary p alm ¢ 


1at sK 
deseribed it as" 


soaring, 


like leaves perching at the 


top 


] . 1 
stem would have cont riri¢ d tne me 


Hence it was that the Greek name 
to tl 


palm, ‘* phoenix,” w: he 


bird of mythology. 


is 


riven 


* In the h of 


montn ot 
phenome non oecurred, I 
| journal Der Naturforscher, in an 
Brachelheim. A large 
llage, and four week it n 1 
1 been singed by the fire be 
ate anew, putting forth tender 


orchard 
village of 
the vi | 
in the orchard that hac 
to 
| leaves and blossoms, often by the side of fruits wh 
| the fire had 


tire oce 


ftey umetr 
Liter met! 


} gan veget gre 


en 
it 


spared, On examining the wood with 
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es the goose | Shi n (who was born about the 


UL 
ndeed, from old as predicting: 
| r of morn. 
* man 
and 


recurs 


Thus, 


allusions in this doggerel to ste 


telegraph, iron ships, California, D 


li, the American war (going on w] 


rinally have been only | Hindley was writing), and even the 
more vital than the! tal Palace, at once attracted the attent 
looked upon, soars into | of antiquarians. A correspond nce < 
its way from the} curred in Notes and Queries (Series TV 
| } vol. 11.), and in the end Hindley’s con 
sion of the forgery was made and 
LlOs 1 ed. But the Chinese proverb Was ver 
and Gerard, who says, | fied that the royal chariot and postilion 
1 nor ean not overtake the word onee escaped 
reo. These fictitious utterances obtained a \ 
falling into} cireulation and belief amone the ¢! 
which is not accustomed to read Nofes 


ngland | and Queries, and unfortunately an 


Tree | these appears to be ae K tempi auth 
rthern yhoonix being | ized to write in a respect » London 
ls come from an aquatic | nal. In the Globe ne wean of Fi 
ary 17, 1877, portions of the forged pr d 
recently come under my | tions were printed as being very wonder 
onal observation evidence of the | ful, and, still more wonderful, they w« 
ciety of the common people to | said to have been ‘published’ in 1448 
lextraordinary phenom- | 7. e., before the introduction of printing! 
ago one Charles | The allusion to the war - Turkey—t 
liting certain old and} only hit really—attracted attention, 
mphlets that were hawked | the immediate result was that the ‘‘} 
| — two hundred years ago, | phecies” were printed on a card, price two 
as Zadkiel’s Almanac is now, con- | pence, now sold in vast numbers thro 
the sorry notion of publishing the | out the length and breadth of the land 
yhecies of Mother Shipton’ —certain | On the windows of hundreds of nev 
of his own forging. These | paper and candy shops in London on 
is utterances were embodied in that | reads, ‘‘ Read Mother Shipton’s Wonde1 
runie doggerel which prevails in | ful Prophecies!’ Having invested |] 
borough Ballads, and they repre- | twopence, one possesses a coarse piece of 
old female ‘‘astrologer” Mother | pasteboard, five inches by three, on whic! 
; ; — | are ba lines already quoted, and mor 
cre gas fam th cutoff a similar kind, under the followin 
| to be present hath in the singed oon! Petes ‘*Mother Shipton’s Prophecies 


| Have recently been discovered in the 
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‘um, Written in an old manu 
A.D. 1448, and portions have 
ished in the Globe newspaper of 


This wonderful wo 





was of extraordinary 
Clifton in Yorkshire, 
1 which is taken the following ep! 
copied from a stone monument: 
Tere lyes she 
1\ 
re | 


besides this cheap edition of the 
1OuUS additions to originall: spurious 
phecies,” there is on the market a 
tionally decorated Ssixpenny book, 
h, Lam told, is being circulated wide 
all the colonies, and poss j 


vnin America. On the cover} 


Ol Is 


familiars accompanying her in sh 
( crouching behind her, and 
rched before her on the broom handle 
steam train and the balloon, which 
is declared to have predicted, are 1 
d. Inside is related the old story of 
[other Shipton’s birth from the unhal 


l 


AL MOTHER SHIPTON 


lowed marriage of her mother with th: 
vil; the prodigi¢ s which attended her | ish Museum that for months that institu 


1 
} 


ey, such as her eradle being found | tion has been fairly besieged by people 


ispended up the chimney with the child | anxious to know if there be any such 


t 
t without visible means of support, | manuscript as that referred to, or if the 


and her reading a book at first sight; and | predictions are genuine. And even after 
hen the prophecies after the fact forged | the uniform denial had been given for 


in the seventeenth century, followed by | seven or eight months after the Globe ar 
those forged in this nineteenth century. | ticle appeared, there were sometimes as 
The fact is notable that on the placards | many as fifty applications in a single day, 
and on the book-cover the thing made |} most of them from working-people who 
most prominent is the prediction that the | could little afford the time. 

world is to come to an end in 1881. This The forger of these ** prophecies” may 
is the most fascinating item. It is noto- | have been unconscious of the full charae 
rious that English mines have within | ter of his crime; buta little reflection will 
these recent years remained vacant for | show that the class of minds which have 
twenty-four hours where Zadkiel’s Al- | been misled at a vital point is precisely 


manac had predicted an explosion on that | that which most requires exact guidance 
day; and it is not at all unlikely that} in distinguishing the rational prevision 
after the growing interest in the events | from that which would be marvellous, 
of 1881, if that year shall be safely passed | and both of these from that which would 
without an explosion of the planet, Mo-| be monstrous. They whose belief (or 
ther Shipton will be blown as sky-high as | even quasi-belief) is built up by a certain 
in the picture, and a world of delusions process of honest reasoning, on however 
will come to an end. mistaken premises, do not yield a position 

I fear it will be impossible otherwise to | merely to authority, and that is all the 
deliver the English masses from this un- } busy men at the Museum can spare time 
happy piece of miseducation. And yet|to give the multitudinous inquirers 
there has been revealed amid it all the | What is mere unsupported denial against 
popular hunger for truth. Iam assured | the vast number of facts Luilt into the 
by friends of mine employed in the Brit- | pyramid whose apex Hindley selects to 
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t 
aatl 


} 
nop 


\ ‘Callie 
vhose repute 

*, rests upon nothin 
At that time 4 


om 
{ 
t i 110 


he Prop 
In the r n 
Sighth. Foretelline th 


‘dinall Wolsey, the Lord Per 


if 


T e of 


alg 


} 
aiso W 


hat should happe n 
Printed for 
s shop adjoyning 
the title pi 
th and very coarse woo 
l ‘* witch,” but 

The 


ly 1 


idon. 
hi 


() 


1h e 


1 

conventiona 
val country 
ly forged, proba y | 
: Lily, and it 


eat 
nees of the 


woman. 
b ry 
time, 
the evid« 
forgery two hundred years 
too tempting example be 
1862. As aspe 
eae I hav e tran 
book itself the 
eae 


pe 


| editor of 
‘ Prophesi 
1 the ancient 
t ‘* The 


] 17 o14 
woman shall Say Unto 


, ] 1 
ices n shall 1h 


I 


to 


have seen 
ther 


man 
ll be 


a 
} 
sha 


be 


man e a 


there shall 
Chureh 


1 
that 


Hill 


a ship 


St. James's 


lll; after 


and 
come s§ 
} 


and the Master 
p, and the Marriners shall 


against 10 of 


i 
ship shal 
hi 

ly 


made 


: : 
aske n Why 


hath 


shall 


a voyage, and hee 
this 
» to it, 
eft any house that 


sO rood 

Ah, wl 
’ 1 ] 1 

was! none in the world comparabl 


] 


S what a goodly Citie 


uv, 


and now 
let 


re is scarce 


e drinke for our nmroney.” 
if, as 


Cc us ha 


a 


n 
is was Lily’s great and only hit 
ble, he the 

» of London occurred twenty-five 
d log had no 
putting that this to 
lines in the book are 


proba wrote book 


and the astrologers 


n and 


last 1 


hat lives to see these days: 


he 


dead, Shipton’s wife says. 


It is very likely that in this coup 
have some ‘‘ old wives’ rune,” which had 
lasted like a nursery rhyme, or like ‘* Poor 
Vs’ saws of a later day, and that 

1 the idea of fabricating a 
f prophecies so vague that one 


Richare 
this 
number o 
or two at least might be fitted on to some 


sugceste 


f 


i 


1S | 


hee weepeth, seeing he 


for the | 


let we 
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events likely to come, and ascribing t] 
to the old Dame 

Nay, more, the student of nature 
cing too evenly the f 
the objective WoO 
the familiar inconstancy of human 


Shipton. 


err in balan 


constancy of rid ag 


] 


and may thus be led to reject too ] 


Writ 


tartling thing which merits it 


tion. On visiting the ancient monast: 


Troitzkoi, in Russia, the object whi 


ly arrested my attention among the n 


| 


| 


’ 
relics and treasures was a large agat 


which were defined with a good dee 


| cl nding on a rock, : 
{ 


rer 
re 9 er + 
CarUess a CPOSS St 


} 


man | 


DELINEATION 


ip the Thames till it come | 
the | 


vith bent head kni 
It was affirmed by the pr 
who exhibited the agate that th 
on it was natural; and on taking 
hands, and serutinizing it in the clear 
light for ten minutes, passing my fing 
| repeatedly over the polished surtace, 
| could detect t] 
| cross and priest were not really of t) 
crystal’s grain. The polish of the sur 
face was uniform throughout. Had there 
| been either of the two forms without the 
| other, I should have had no difficulty in 
| recognizing the probabilities as on the side 
| As it was, how- 
for me acrys 


a cloaked form 


t 
l. 


| before i 


ctl 


not any evidence that 


of the gem’s genuineness. 

| ever, it remained unsolved 
tal monster, quite probably deriving 1 
| anomalous character from my ignorance 
alone, and at this moment explicable by 
| existing experts as within the fair possi- 
| bilities of crystallization, or disclosing un- 
suspected depths of priestly artifice. On 
returning to England, and relating to one 
and another what I had seen, it occurred 
to me in some cases to detach the object 


ts 
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ily from the religious environment | generalize. They were no 
here I had seen it, and in other cases to theories, But we can now se 
iphasize that environment. It pretty | greatest gen ralizations of the 


appeared that the opinion of my | era from Lamarck and Butfon to Darwi: 


ds was largely cle pendent upon these | and Huxl vy were speak 
nstances. If I said, ‘‘ The Russian | those strange forms since 
ts have an egate with a picture of a} of the Suspense of Theory, wh 
nk kneeling before a cross,” the inered ing from a hag-ridden worl 
is shrug or smile generally came. If | mind set itself to take stock of 
d, ‘‘ Among stones of different kinds |} materials of which the 
iv the other day there was an agate | was to be built, the 
h had on it the startling semblance | monsters have 1™ 
1 Cross and a cloaked form ¢ rouehing | vealed to all some 
re it,” there was astonishment, but | thing, at least, 
| open secret 


ly any marked ineredulity, but only 
arks on the curious shapes often found | ture’s method. 


es. It is no doubt necessary that | horse that puts forth 

professional trader in miracles and | toes instead of devel 
osts shall be watched with extreme vigi- | oping a single hoof ; 
But, on the other side, it is to be} the double-headed 


il 


nembered that whoever finds a marvel | animal; the joined 
monster generally takes it straight to | twins—these are 
saidsprofessional dealer in such things, | now monsters only 

ho may, indeed, manipulate such things} to the ignorant. 
somewhat, but rarely ventures to manu-} Each, beginning as 
facture his monster out of whole cloth. | an obscuration, has 
In the London Philosophical Transac- | proved a window 
tions and Collections to the End of the | through which light 
wr 1700, vol. iii., there is a chapter} has streamed in on 


1 
in which eminent physicians and | the operations of na 
nee in that time make reports | ture, 
monstrous human births examined by I have 


elves. There are ten of these mon- | spoken of the great 


One was substantially an ape; an- | Troitzkoi monastery 
her was born with a long tail; and sev- | in Russia. The k 

eral others presented hardly less startling | gend of it is as fol 
peculiarities. One ofthe remarkable phe-| lows. Many cen 
nomena, however, offered in this old chap- | turies ago the her- 
ter is What the contributors to it could not | mit St. Sergius came 
see, because it can only be seen through | from Syria and set- 
the perspective of five or six generations | tled himself here in 
he heart of a forest. 


this, namely, that not one sentence in 
either of the statements suggests any kind | For the latter years 
of theory in explanation of the monster | of his life his only 
deseribed. Around those men—their ob- companion was a 
servations were in various countries, and | huge bear, which 
extend from 1647 to 1686—raged all the | cameto destroy him, 
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sweet 
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of Massachusetts, and hallo 
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rope 
long 1 
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an 


the ¢ 
who undo ibtedly colonize 
proceeded boldly 
ited the coast of Florida. 
sence of anything like 


re ‘hristian 
clans, 
naries, ard and vis 
But in the ab- 


historic 


On 


testimony, 
we may dismiss these claims as un- 
It oti 
with the Northmen, whose simple and in- 
narratives, 


takable dese riptic ms ol 


f ] 
safely 


worthy of credit. is quite lerwise 


teresting ry iy unm is- 
New England 
form a consistent portion of the au 
thentie history of 
which appears to have been sett] 
ly as the century lirish 
was overrun about the middle of th —— 
by the worshippers of Wodan and TI 
who were, 


the 
coast, 


Leeland. This island, 
d as Car 
sixth by monks, 
ior, 
howeve r, 
Christianity. 
nity 


mverted to 
A large sea-faring commu- 
Iceland, ganized 
an aristocratic <7 menvitid but 
ee loubtful all Kings 

f Norway: ‘ic weak the new 
munity in wealth and culture 
In eleventh century, 
ture had dawned in the modern 
of France or Spain or Italy 
flourishing 


readily « 


soon grew up 


as owning 


ciance to the 
com- 
rapid. 
litera- 
S} eech 


Was 


Was 
the before 

there a 
literature in Iceland; 
and the Landnamabok, or statistical and 
genealogical account of the 


pre ye 


first settlers, 
and thoroughgo- 
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ie peninsula of ¢ 
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+4] 
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sat Mount Hope Bay,where 
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san 
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i OT Saimon, an 
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sm of the 
beautiful country 
Even the 
asant to these visitors from 
d they not fail to com 
it length of the 
rose at half past seven 


half 


Win 
Wil 


ter seem 
did 
winter 
‘Sun 
vo down until past 
iesfiord the follow 
year (1002) his 
to Vinland with 
n. This expedition wintered in 
place the During 
he cold weather they cut wood and caught 

din the 


have explored parts of Long Island 


| 
tie 


ild Caine 


Ve 


me as former. 


summer-time they appear | 


nd. On the 
L004, stor 


hem inward toward 


lr return, 


} . 
{ +4 


my weatner off C 
Boston 
landed again ne; 
cirmish 


in which Thorvald 


occurred the sk 
Was 
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_ 


such as OUP OWN Toreta 


‘se shores six ce 
Krom the cd seriptions it has bee 
at th 


SG ULINATI 


se land Miay 


nort] 
hneme Indian. 
On the 


of T 


return 
without its leader, 
the 

ruise, but after 
cltful storm for severa 
snowing where they were, the 


pany of explorers were driy 


the eoast of Greenland, w 


ind most of the others wer 


aisease., 

In the following year TI 
. Gudrid, was married te 

a bold navigator wh 

to Eri 

fourth « xpedition was planned ¢ na 
le t] | t] In 1007 Kar 


SCaALt lan the others. 
1 three ships and one hu 


from Ieeland 


Oy r’ 


1 witt 
set out witi 


1 men, several taking thei 


x ty 


ith them, apparently with some in 


tion of Making a permanent settleme 
cad ; 

Vinland the Good. 
year Kar] 


hite man born 


In the course 
us bo 


America, 


} - , 
knows, and the 


sefne’s son Snorro w: 
1) 
chronicl 


» was three years old befo 


explore rs turned their faeces homew 
During this interval the coasts of Mas 


chusetts 
: 


peen 


and Rhode Island seem to h: 
quite thoroughly explored, and in 
land exeursions were made from Nan 


the Blue Hills of Milt 
There were several encounters 


gansett Bay to 
vith the 


,in which considerable blood was 


anvaives 
shed on both sides, and it seems to hay 
been the persistent hostility of the 
which at last determined 
abandon the project of founding a colo 
here. In leaving this bold explorer 
may be interesting to observe that fro 
Snorro, the son of Karlsefne and Gudr 
| born in New England, there has come a 
very numerous family of famous men, in- 
cluding many bishops, university profess- 
ors, Governors of Iceland, and Ministers 


The 


hatives 


Y 1? 
Karl © 


| . Sa 
| of State in Norway and Denmark. 
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ined antiquarian Finn Magnusson and 
celebrated se ilptor Thorwaldsen were 
explorer Karl 
expedition is mentioned 
1011, and 
All the voyages 
to 
n the interest of the Eriessons and 


th descended from the 
‘ A fifth 
to V 


ir information stops 


ee ee 
coming inland Ih hnere 


ve enumerated have been 


seem 
ide 1 
ir friends, and the chronicler drops 
, subject as soon as it ceases to be con 
eted with the fortunes of this family 
that 


er similar voyages were made from 


is nevertheless quite probable 
to time, as they are said in general 
both 
Mention is made, indeed, of a 
ize to Markland, or Nova Scotia, 

the of the 
entury, and in Icelandic works on geog 
the Middle Ages the 
positions of Vinland, Markland, and He 


are deseribed correctly, thouge 


rms to have been honorable and 


ftable 
for 
middle fourteenth 


nber, in 


raphy eurrent in 
| 

iland h 
ere is no suspicion of the faet that they 
part of The 
Northmen, who reached these places by 


form a new continent. 
creeping along the coasts, only now and 
of 


sea could not have been expected to form 


then crossing narrow intervals open 


any idea of the enormous expanse of wa 


ter which intervenes directly between 


Massachusetts and the Spanish peninsula. 
They looked upon Greenland as a pro 
longation of Europe, and so indeed it was 
generally regarded until after the time of 
Columbus. The American coast south of 
Greenland was not unnaturally conceived 
as a further extension of Europe, and some 
held on theoretical grounds that Vinland 
stretched so far southward as to join Af- 
rica, thus making the Atlantie a land-lock 
ed sea except at Baffin Bay, which was 
supposed to lead out into an outermost 
ocean surrounding the entire earth. 

We do not hear that any one ever tried 
to verify this curious hypothesis, which 
well illustrates the crudeness of the geo 
graphical knowledge of the Northmen. 
There is no evidence that Leif Eriesson’s 
discovery ever produced any result among 
the Northmen themselves other than per 
No in 
disputable traces of their former presence 
in New England have ever been discov- 
ered, and there is no reason for supposing 


haps a few voyages for timber. 


that they ever made any permanent set 

tlement there. Nor is it any way 

strange that such a discovery, made un 

der such circumstances, and in that age 

of the world, should not have been fol 
Voi. LXIV.—No. 379.—8 


in 


| was to cost him his lie. 
| erudite of popes 
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lowed up by colonization The first ob 
stacle in the way of any such result was 
of the 
The mariner’s compass did not come into 
til the thirteenth 
century, and this circumstance, while it 
heig 
boldness of Lei 
at the 


in their day wer 


the immense difficulty vovagte 


use middle of the 


un 


+ 


LENS ¢ t 


h uur admiration of the skill and 


fol shows 
ime how limited 
the possibilities of mari 


Svstematic 


f and his lowers, 


same t narrowly 


time adventure navigation 
of the broad ocean between Norway and 
Vinland was not among the possibilities; 
and from a colonization which could only 
take place by way of a country like Green 

The 
main 
a precarious existence until the 


middle of the 


land not much was to be expected 


little colony in Greenland itself 


tained 
fourteenth century, when it 


was destroyed by that same terrific visita 
tion of t] 
of 


inhabitants of Kurope 


1e Black Death which in the course 
of the 


(yreen 


one-fourth 
W hen 


land was rediscovered in 1721 by Hans 


twenty years slew 


‘ 
Egede, nothing remained of Erie’s colony 


save the ruins of several villages, and the 
massive walls of Kakortok church, sup 
to be the old eathedral 


church of Gardar, where seventeen Nor 


posed by some 
wegian bishops had successively ofliciated 

But besides the practical difficulty of 
the New 


go England coast, ther 
were yet stronger reasons why a voyage 


reaching 
5 eleventh cen 
tury was not likely to be followed by col 
onization The state of Europe at that 
time was not one which atforded surplus 


of remote discovery in the 


energy for distant enterprise. 
1000, when white men first in 
Massachusetts, the Dane S Fork 
beard was wresting the lordship of Eng 
land from the feeble grasp of A&thelred 
the Unready Robert the Debonair, un 
warlike son of the sagacious and valiant 


In the year 
wintered 
wegen 


Hugh Capet, King of the French in name, 
but in reality master of very little territo 
ry beyond the immediate neighborhood of 
Paris, was waging a doubtful struggle with 
unruly vassals, some of whom quite sur 


| passed the crown in wealth and power 


The youthful Otto III., the ‘‘ wonder of 
the world,” had just made his weird visit 
to the tomb of his mighty predecessor at 
Aachen before starting on that last jour 
ney to Rome which in less than two years 
Gerbert, most 
too learned not to have 
had dealings with the devil—Gerbert, 
elected through Otto's influence to the 
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Pro 


tine four 
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Vel lmmense changes in Euro) 
divided 
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hiristians of Spain met de 
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these evi 
be 


century, 


for 
In| were the Crusades, which 
end of the 


and thi tw 


anonge 


vedes ahd 


van 


‘ | 
aha 


eleventh 


\lmansur » hundred years. Considered met 


ion ther rics Of wars for the 
iy the 4 


Crusades were 


+;1]] 
‘e still seemed | as a si recovery ol 


Krom end to end Land yu Jussulmans 


¢ 
ol 


Holy 
lire confusion, and course a f: 

tie \ 
there 
hen, Nowhere 


mis or the 


Dack IKe 


ol 


upon it many other failures in tl 


void promise, cated world, the ends which they une 


: ‘aie 
¢ outlook t sciously achieved were vastly more imp 


the outlines of kingd own- | tant than 


the one which they consi 
18) 


tled i 


universal and 


ship of crowns definitely set ri- | ly strove for. Even froma military p 


was both inces- | of view they fully justified thems 


» of God had not yet | For if Christendom had not 


\s the 


Lips were Well 


LOneE O 
ack the Mussulman in Asia and Afri 
it would have had to rece Is atta 


actively agore 


for common | att 


high in ‘ive h 


Was ho commerce worthy Ky One side was as 
the 


were 


rope. 


of mention, and but little tilling of ive as the other, and it was sound po 
soil, « cept in serfage, and famines 


in India. 


to conduct the war on the enemy's > 


ient and terrible, as to-day 


But for the Crusades it would most lik 
the 
twelfth century, instead of the Otton 
of the fifteenth, who would 
Constantinople ; 


“ed 
I 1 


In the chronicles of the time we find many | have been Seljukian Turks of 
reports of cannibalisin, and even of ghoul 
ism, the horrid accompaniments of a sea have ta 
and this in itself wo 
Thoug! 
the Crusaders had a very odd way of shi 
out Kurope that the | 1 
at that the 


wickedness, was at 


Amid all this anareliy 


son Of starvation 


and misery, at the close of the thousandth | have been a frightful calamity. 


vear from the birth of Christ, the belief 


i 
ore neral throug 


of J | 


ug their friendship for the Eastern k 


Was 


Day ul Was hand 


ement 
old 


length ripe for destruction. 


pire, they certainly protected it as against 
the Turk. But these wars did much mo: 
than merely to protect Kurope from in) 


: ‘ 
world, frown hh 


A period like this was not fitted for co- | sion. They increased the independence 
of the Church, which at that time was 
| equivalent to putting a curb upon 

| propensities of the robber baron, and i: 


lomial ente because all the vital en 

in E in etforts | 

for the adjustment of European affairs. 
people 


rprise, 
ergy rope was consumed 
| creasing the security of labor and tratlic 
In another way they aided this good work 
by carrying off the robber baron in larg 
|} numbers to Egypt and Syria, and killing 
|} him there. In this way they did muc} 
| toward ridding European society of its 
most turbulent By renewing 
| intercourse with the Greek culture of Con 
stantinople they revived intellectual cu 
| riosity, and brought about that thirteenth 
century renaissance which is associated 
with the names of Giotto and Dante and 
| Roger Bacon. They developed the spirit 


Before a ean found colonies, 1 
must have solved the problem of polit 
far 


It is the merean- 


ical life at home, at least so as to se 


cure stability of trade. 
tile 


colonization, aided by t 


s 
spirit which has supported modern 


he spirit of ro 


mantic adventure and the spirit of intel elements. 


lectual curiosity. In the eleventh cen 
tury there was no intellectual curiosity 
nor had 
this feeling become any where enlisted in 


Romantic ad 


outside of the monastery walls; 


the service of commerce. 


venture, such as there was, consisted most 
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rl 


‘omantic a lventure, and connected it 


something better than vagrant free 


In 


} » 7] 
S minds wonderrully 


ng these w: 


uvs they widened 


Finally, they 


d the commercial interes W 


ysurse 


yiental world, and by destroving t 


he 


i] supremacy of the Mohammedans in 


Mediterranean they established the 


between the Indies and 


reat free cities of Ita 


centurle W ‘hh inter 


lve 
L\ 


| between the vovage if aries 


ind that of Columbus the 


had bee 


pr PreSS of 
it 


1e principal kingdoms the question of 


ypean society hn ore indeed 


al politics had gone far toward a 


lon The distance is enormous in 


between Sweeen Fork 
Henry VII., and in French 
‘en the son of Hugh ¢ 
of Le a 8 Still 

ns the distance in the history of 
the of 

imedanism and 
Ferdinand 
had 
perhaps greater than even this dra 
of 


minds 


olish history 
rd and 


\We pet 


the son ULIS evreater 
Spain 


Mo 


Its 


‘nh triuimphant career 
under Almansur 
1492 under 


] t 
Ly t 


il overthrow 


Isabella. Social he change 
would 
to be 

The 


was no longer for bare existence. 


contrast famous 
Men’s 
<d from 


rle 


hames 


had begun 


warfare to industry. 
1 
it for the attainment of a certain stand 
The in 


distinguishes 


‘d of comfortable living. vat 


bute 
LUSLPLal 


or 
movement which 
modern society, and which is character 
d by the systematic application of train 
| intelligence to the various processes 
1ereby subsistence is secured—this great 
ovement had made some beginnings i 
Flanders, and 
ywns which lay on the highway of trade 


ily and in the German 
tween these countries. 
It would be very extravagant to ascribe 
| this progress to the Crusades, but these 
irs contributed largely to every phase 
r it. 
spicuously is to point out how in various 


My purpose in citing them so con 


ways they had been instrumental in de- 
veloping in European society a vast quan- 
tity of surplus energy, which 
ready to pour itself out through any new 
channel that circumstances might happen 
If there had been no such out 
if, 
example, there had been no American 
continent and no passage by sea around 


was now 


to open. 


let afforded by maritime discovery for 


the south of Africa—I believe this surplus 
energy would again have assumed a cru 


pirit sading form, and discharged itself upon 


| nary 
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In 


} 
asion Would li 


such ¢ the tide of Turkish 


Deen rolled bac K, thie 


ase 


HAN 


ave 


holy become 


praces ol Meces might } ive 


ofthe Spaniard, and V« hice Mie til 


} 
t} nre 

LHe prey 
] 
I 


lave remained the mistress of the sea 


Spain and Portugal never joined the 
other European nations in warfare ¢ 
the T 


Wy 


gvainst 
urks, because they had enough to oe 
them in ir own domestie struge| 
rainst the Moors The Portuguese wer 
people old Northmen 


vho engaged in distant maritime adven 


Lil 


first since the 
‘e, and in this connection it 
Portug 
naval warfare with 
Of all 
he history of mankind there 
than that 
Moorish 

to put d 
that the 


to sail down 


interest 


Ing to observe that lese Seaman 


ship had its origin in 
Mohammedans 


} 
chapters in t 


the the black 


is none more hideous Which re 
It 
own this intol 


be 


the west 


cords the horrors of piracy 


Was 1n att 


erable hulance Portuguese 


came accustomed 
, 


coast of Africa: and these es, begun 


Vovas 


for military purposes, were kept up in thi 
ot 
mighty stimulus geographical curiosi 
ty. In 1394 w Henry of 
Portugal, afterward known as Henry the 
He was first cousin to King 


Engl ind, 


interest commerce, and served as a 
to 
as born Prince 
AY + 

Wavigator. 


Henry \ f 


Klnsman 


and equalled his 


ingenius, while the laurels which 


obtained were far 
those of Ag 


astronomers 


more glorious than 
imncourt, He was one of the 
and mathematicians 

, and his services to geography 
were more 


important than those of any 


other modern before Columbus. It is a 


pity that so fair a fame should have been 


soiled by association with the beginnings 
of such an odious thing as negro slavery 

W hen only 
Henry commanded an expedition 
Morocco, and defeated the Moorish 
at Ceuta. 
harass the coast, and crept by degre 

ther and farther to the By 
his captains had passed Cape Boyador 
In 1442, gold and 

brought from the Rio del Oro. 


fifteen years of age, Prince 
Into 
arm 


His tleets soon after beg 
south. 


negro slaves were 
In vari 
ous expeditions between 1430 and 1460 the 
Azores and Cape Verd Islands, nearly 
from the 


men began 


a 


thousand miles distant conti 


nent, were reached, and to 
grow somewhat less afraid of venturing 
out upon the broad Atlantic—the * 
darkness,” as people then used to call it 


In those days the unknown regions of the 


sea oi 


earth were invested with strange imagi 


terrors. Sometimes there was an 
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dered uninhabitable throug 
an unnatural inference 

>South the ocean is boiling 


country inhabitable only by 


notion 
62, when Henry's sail 
Anoth 


befe re 


tlamanders his 


beyond Sierra Leone 


overcome 
1 
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be definite ly 


Hipparchus, the greatest of 


had main 
inds that tl 


th 
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at soutn 


astronomers, 
o the 

closing the 

\sia beyond 
These adopted by 
until the fif 
Ee did not 
pe r] APs, have 
in 610 B.C. a 
tarted from the Red Sea 
all around Af 


Straits of 


ld their « 
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teenth cel "Vv, Dut 

th He 
learned from Herod 
Pha i} 


and ct 


ry 
accept 


el 
il 


otus th: 


elan ship ~~ 
vasted rica, returning 
Gibraltar 


d 


home the 


maintained efianes 


that Africa 


Was 


meus, as ceircuMm 
one of the chief 
At 


eaptain 


to prove t 


his point 
I 


ition one Portuguese 
another crept along down the Gui 


ast, and after his death, in 1463, the 
pt up, until finally in 1487 

Dias 
Good Hope and 
ti the | 


but venture 


reached the Cape of 
looked out with wistful 
Ocean, 


iumph yroad Indian 


did 


elled 


upon 


not to cross its untrayv 


efore this great « nterprise was carried 


an entirely new solution of 
1 into opera 


ell | id been Carried 


tic iristopher Columbus 


had 


id married a Portuguese wife; 


mn by Cl For many 


ve: Columbus resided in Lisbon, 


urs 
and and 
a native of 
of Venice, he 
interest in the 7 


Venice in the control of the op 


rival 
lt 


sup 


Genoa, the traditional 


as 
mav naturally have felt an 
Jans of Portugal for 
inti 

‘ade between Europe and India 

veverthis mav have been, the mind 
far higher 
a grand and 


imb IS OVE d 


this 


upon a 

His was 
he had a large 
f looking at things. He was 
it idea. Instead of confin 
ing his attention to some especially prom 


than 
soul, and minded 
0 not 
afraid of a gre: 


ising coast-line, his powerful imagination 
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sought to grasp the space re lations of 


entire earth. The conception of the « 


form was in 
It had maintains 


(ristotle, and adopted by Hipparch 


spherical ho y? 


Way < 


him. been 


with 
Ptolemaeiis, and among the ancient 
losophers Strabo and Seneca had s 
ed the theoretical possibility of a 
ly passage from Spain to India 


hi 
utl 


views had been reiterated in the 


century by Roger Bacon, and again 
fifteenth 


Imago Mundi, had in those d 


by Pierre d’Ailly, whos 
hook 
similar reputation, as a deseription of 
ural phenomena, to that which Humibx 
Cosmos has enjoyed in our own time 
lumbus was perfectly familiar with 1 
views, and the work of Pierre d’Ailly w 
His origina 


theoretical 


his constant companion, 
consisted in reducing the 


gestion to a practical problem It 


one thing to suggest as a theoretica 


sibility that India might be reache« 


sailing westward ; it was quite ani 
length of 


requisite for the attainment of this obj 


thing to estimate the Vo 


and to show that the attempt was fe 
with the ships and instruments thet 
In dealing with this prob 
far short 
The problem was too great 
But the so 
which he reached was, at any rate, s 


command. 
Columbus fell of a correct so 
lution 


his scientific resources. 


ciently definite to be put to a trial, a 
the result of the trial was the discovery of 
a New W orld. 

And now we come to one of the most 
curious points connected with the dis 
ery of America. I refer to the sing 
mistake of Columbus in his estimate of t 
size of the earth. In the thirteenth ce 
Mareo Polo had deseribed an islat 


pango, lying beyond China. T 


tury 
of ¢ 


was no doubt one of the islands of Japan 


Now 
Asia—known at that time only throug! 
the descriptions of Marco Polo—Columbu 
estimated the distance from Spain to Japar 
at about the figure which actually express 


in aiming at the eastern coast of 


es the distance from Spain to the West 


This, I think, 
When we consic 


Indies Was an extrem 
fortunate mistake. 
how very difficult Columbus found it t 
obtain men and ships for a three months 

| voyage in such a new and untried direc 
| tion, must admit that 
would have been poor indeed if he ha: 


we his 


chances 


| proposed to sail for a year or two upon 


} 


| the ‘* 


sea of darkness” before coming to the 
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Indeed, the 


reial value of Columbus's proposal to 


ymised land. great com 
sovereigns lay in this, that he advoca 
] ute to India 


{the new westerly re¢ 
route than that which men were 


asa 


orter 


cing to discover by circumnavigating 
rica As the 


ept on revealing newerand newer stretch 


Portuguese adventurers 


f the West African coast, even beyond 
equator, it became apparent that the 
ve to India in this direction was go 

oto be a very long one, even if it should 
It was while 
‘s minds were occupied with this phase 


r prove practicable at all. 


the question that Columbus came for 
rd with his plausible argument that In 
1 might be reached much more speedily 
steering directly across the Atlantic. 

The proposals of Columbus were not 
indsomely received by the King of Por 
igal. His terms were thought to be un 
‘easonably high, and after much cireum 
locution the king unwisely decided that 


He ob 


tained Columbus's plans, and sent out a 


honesty was not the best policy. 


ship secretly to carry some goods to the 
Cape Verd Islands, and then to try the ex 

Sut 
the pilots, having no grand idea to urge 


periment of the westward voyage. 
them forward, lost heart before the vast 
expanse of waters which confronted them, 
to Lis 
and the trick being discovered, Co 


ind beat an ignominious retreat 
DON ; 
lumbus departed in high dudgeon, and 
carried his proposals to the sovereigns of 
Spain. This was in 1484, and after eight 
vears of weary solicitation, the great busi 
ness of conquering Granada having been 
disposed of, Queen Isabella decided to fur- 
nish the necessary means for trying the 
bold experiment. 

Into the details of the wonderful voy 
age, from the 3d of August to the 12th of 
October, 1492, it is not necessary for us 
now to enter, as doubtless every reader 
has been familiar with them from child 
hood. It was a prosperous voyage over a 
calm sea, quite devoid of such hardships 
as Da Gama and Magellan had afterward 
to encounter. It was an auspicious voy- 
age, in which even false prognostications 
and errors of reckoning worked happily 
together toward the successful issue. Yet 
so great is the dread of the unknown in 


uncultivated men that during these short | 


ten weeks the sailors were with difficulty 
restrained from mutiny. The heroism 
with which Columbus at last carried out 
his purpose was great, but not greater 


TO BE DISCOVERED 


than has been manifested by many other 


explorers on land and sea It is 


in 
listoric position as determined by its re 


its 


sults that this expedition was so wonder 
ful, and when considered from this point 
of view it stands without a parallel lt 
is not simply the greatest voyage that has 
ever been made, but nothing equal to it in 
this line of human work can ever be done 
again, because now the earth’s surface is 
so well known that no sea of darkness re 
to be hearts 
struggling with hope deferred, no worlds 


mains traversed by brave 
are left for the future Columbus to econ 
The era of which this great Italian 
was the most illustrious representative has 


quer. 


closed forever. 

But this era did not close with Colum 
bus, nor did Columbus complete the dis 
covery of America. When we speak of 
America as discovered in 1492, we 
not that a century 
elapsed since geographers were enabled 
of North 
The full discovery of America 
Co 


lumbus himself, after four eventful voy 


must 
forget has barely 
to delineate the 
America. 


western coast 


was really a very gradual process. 
ages, in which he had stopped at various 
West India islands, and sailed along the 
coast of Venezuela and Guiana, died in 
the year 1506, in the full belief that all 
these lands were a part of Asia. In his 
letter of February, 1483, he speaks of the 
‘islands of India the Ganges” 
which he had lately discovered. In 1497, 
John Cabot, sailing in the service of Hen 
Vil. of England, and reaching the 
Gulf of St. Lawrence, supposed himself 
to be off the coast of China. On May 30, 
| 1498, Columbus first touched the South 
It is 
still quite doubtful whether Vespucci had 
reached it in the preceding year, but it is 
certain that he came to Brazil in 1499, 
and by 1502 he had explored the South 
American coast below the mouth of the 
La Plata, even approaching within two 
or three degrees of the Straits of Magel 
lan. It was this vast expanse of coast, 
stretching much farther south than men 
| had Asia, which first 
suggested the idea that a new world had 
been found. In 1507, within a year after 
| the death of Columbus, an account of 
Vespucci’s voyages was published at St. 
Dié, in Lorraine, the very town where 
| the celebrated cosmographer D’Ailly had 
| a century before been principal of the ec- 
| clesiastical college. Now the poet Mathi- 


bevond 


ry 


| American continent in Venezuela. 


ever dreamed of 
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half-dozen other 
that 
‘should be named 
Ku 
1 Asia had been named after wo 

Nevertheless 


; ; 
South America was 


is Ringman 


SOme 


sugceste d 


students at t 
Ve spucers new 


lmerica, after a man, inasmuch as 


rope ant 
, for a while 


nen long 


conceived as a vast 
the 


to 


from 
llel 
with the peninsulas of Hindostan 
the of 
ide 531, it | 


so de 


peninsula southward 


Asiatic 


Spear, 


continent and para 


SO 


ind K India On globe 


irther 


Orontius Fines, m 


picted: and we may that for 


j 1492 1 
believed that Christopher ( 
to 


} . "4 . 1] 
half a century alter was generally 


yumbus had 
made a western passage India, whil 
Amerigo Vespucci had made out the coast 
of a third Indian peninsula, to wl 


and 


ine 
that 


Insuchacom 


it was quite natural reasonable 


his name should be viven 


plicated group of 
nated the 


New World anc 


misconceptions origi 


er 
names by which our 


familiar 
] 
i 


its aboriginal inhabitants 
will to all future ages be known 

Data for the rectification of these mis 
coneeptions had, however, begun to ae 


1531. The 


maps and 


cumulate some time before 


rlobe of Orontius, like 


hooks published nowadays, did not really 


many 
the 
Let us observe how it gradually began to 


represent latest results of discovery. 
dawn upon men’s minds that there was a 
to | 


discovered DV 
Columbus and Vespueci. 


farther side the lands 


The successful expe dition of Columbus 
in 1492 awakened fierce heart-burningss be 
tween Spain and Portugal, insomuch that 
in the following year Pope Alexander VI. 
undertook to pacify these two most Catho 
licand most chivalrous nations by summa 
rily dividing between them all the heathen 
precincts of the earth. After more or less 
diplomatic wrangling, an imaginary line 
was drawn from pole to pole, three hun 
dred and seventy the 
Azores. All newly discovered lands to 


west of 


leagues 


the east of this line were for evermore to 
to the King of Portugal, while 


belong 


everything to the west was to be the un- 


disputed property of the Spanish crown. 
[n 1497, within four years after the pro- 
mulgation of this extraordinary decree, 
Vasco da Gama accomplished his ardu- 
ous voyage of thirteen months duration 
around the Cape of Good Hope to Calicut 
in India; and now the commercial rivalry 
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between the two most Catholie kingdor 


The bull of Pope Al 


ander had indeed set matters at rest on t 


began in earnest. 


Atlantic, but on the opposite side of 
slobe everything was really left in « 
rv the line antipodal to the 
demarkation was by no means 
The Moluecea 


commercially of great importance, a 


nute. f } 
prt if ? 
] ¢ 
Ine Of 


termined Islands 
was by way of showing that these isla 
belonged properly to Spain and not 
Portugal that the Magella 
1519 westward 
around the 


olorious 


sail in on his vO 
world. 

Following the path marked out by \ 
he eoa 


pueci, Magellan searched along t 
South America for a western passage 
t entered the treacherous strait wl] 
ws his name. Nearly a century 
still to elapse before the Dutchman \ 
Horn gave a name to the cape whic 
Kor fifteen mont 
Magellan had persevered, and his sa 


minates the continent 


were already mutinous, when he enter 
the Pacitie Ocean and stood for the 
west, with the view of regaining the eq 
Terrible was the four months’ str 
cle which now ensued. 


nort 


tor. 
The huge s 
our planet began at last to reveal itsel! 
no one had ever dreamed of so vast 
ocean as the Pacific. The ships had 1 
been victualled for such a voyage, and | 
sides their agonies of doubt and fear, t] 
crews had soon to contend with the t 
ments of starvation. They ate piece S ol 
leather torn from the rigging and soaked 
the they appeased their ragin 
thirst with bilge-water. 


in sea ; ( 
Loud were thei: 
the bold 
heretic who in defiance of the Chureh ip 

sisted that the earth was round, and was 
now leading them off into the everlasting 
which extended into the fathomless 
abyss of space—a sea with no weleoming 
shore beyond, yet from which it was now 
too late to hope to retrace their course 
But in spite of hunger and perplexity and 
mutiny the indomitable hero kept on his 
way unflinching. The immensity of the 


curses of the infatuated captain 


sea 


| ocean was a puzzle to him too, who, like 


all the geographers of the time, had great 
ly underestimated the size of our globe 
The doubt whether the earth might not 
be flat, after all, sometimes came up; but 
against such unseemly skepticism ‘* he 
comforted himself when he considered 


.| that in the eclipses of the moon the shad 


. 


24 


Stevens 


Historical and Geographical 


Note R, 


|ow cast of the earth is round, and as is 
| the shadow such in like manner is the 
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ipstance ” The very depth of their de 
too, no doubt worked in his favor, 
fatai to advance, it 
ned no less fatal to retreat, 


hey 


ir 
r while it seemed 
so faraway 
id t come from the known world 
last, after incredible hardships, they 
ide the 
ders from 
tory the 


n in a skirmish 


and met with 
the 


Ladrone Islands, 
In 


heroic e maueror perished 


Sumatra hour of 
with some worthless 
But his heutenant, Eleano, took 


res 


session of the Moluceas in the name of 

rles V., 
‘the Cape of Good Hope, came finally 
the of 
Of the five gallant ships which 


and making southwesterly 


» a port of Spain in 


»») 


autumn 


id set out three years before on this un 
! illeled vovage, but one remained afloat 
to tell the proud story of the first eireum 
iwigation of the earth. 
It was this voyage of Magellan’s which 
first made it elesr that the caleulations of 
Columbus were wrong, and that the conti 
nent of America was something else than 
of 


Geographers were slow, however, in out 


i portion India beyond the Ganges. 
rowing the old eonece ptions and the be 
ief in a connection between America and 
Maps 


close of the sixteenth century 


\sia was long in disappearing. 


ide at the 


A CI 
\| R. JONATHAN T. WARD, or, as his 


card more modernly expressed it, 

J. Templeton Ward, Jun.,” looked like 
1 man supremely satisfied with his for 
ine and himself. 

He had just received a particularly grat 
fying letter from his sister in New York, 
calling him to the city on a flattering er 
rand, and as he entered the cars this plea 
sant October morning the universe seem- 
ed irradiated with his own private sense 
of happiness. 


The only drawback to his 
perfect enjoyment was the fact that on 
this train there was no parlor-ear. It 
was vexatious to be obliged to breathe 
the same atmosphere with the common 
herd, and to submit his scented personal 
ty to the contamination of proximity to 
pea-nut-eating rusties, travel-worn cine 
reous pilgrims, not overmannerly ehil 
dren, and the inevitable baby. He adapt- 
ed himself to however, 
with the ready savoir-faire of an experi- 
enced man of the world, turning a seat, 
and elongating his finely proportioned 


circumstances, 


give a laree space to the Pacitie Oce: 

ry little knowledge of the con 
figuration of North America 
until 1725 that 


Ww hich be ars 


but show Ve 
It was not 
the 


and it was 


Behring discovered 


Strait his mame; 


not until 1778 


the vear of Washington's 
i] 
| 


encampment at Val Forge 


tain Cook, the 


that Cap 


eV 
17 e 
Liustrious Of naviga 


MOst 1 
tors since Magellan, explored our western 
the River 

] 


The voyages of Cook 


from Columbia north 


coasts 
ward may be re 
carded as concluding the era of maritime 
discovery which began with Prinee Hen 
of Portugal 


the grand style, when new worlds awaited 


ry the era of discovery in 
the patient explorer, and vast areas of the 
earth’s surface were laid open for coloni 
The surface of 


that no 
room is left for mystery, and most of the 


zation at a single blow 


our globe is now so well known 
savage portions of it have been appropri 
ated, although not precisely in 
ner deereed by Alexander V1 

ever admirable the 


the man 
And how 
endurance, however 
valuable the achievements, of arctic voy 
agers and African path-finders, we can 
never again expect to see anything like 
adven 
ture, of which the discovery of America 


the wonders of that heroie age of 


was the crowning glory 


ISIS 


the manner of the heraldic 


honorable ordinary which 


form after 
** bend’ —an 
a diagonal di 
taking up as much space as pos 


crosses an escutcheon in 
rection 
sible. He dropped his hand-bag, cane 
and light overcoat earelessly in the va 
cant corners, and thus comfortably ex 
tended, even the publie car seemed bear 
able, and he found himself able to con 
template his plebeian and more crowded 
neighbors with urbane condescension. 
After a 
stinctively sought an inner pocket, and 
he re the letter which had so eon 
tributed to his self-gratulation. It 
from favorite Rose, who had 
married Henry Molineux, a wealthy bro 
ker, and whose happy married life had 
caused no diminution in her home affee 
tion. 
very 


few moments his fingers in 


read 
WAS 
his 


sister 


The Molineux were in their way 
grand people, grander than the 
Wards, for they counted larger store of 
shekels and lands and antique heirlooms, 
and Rose’s alliance had been fully ap 


proved by her brother. Rose herself was 
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had 


connection 


a bit of a match-maker, and long 


a“ d vuble 


by the 


cherished a dream of 


between the two families marriage 


of her brother wi * husband's sister, 


Miss Winifred M 


WOMNeUX, 
her pi 


wedding her husband’s family had sailed 


Unfortunate 


ly for ins, Shorty after her own 


‘ope, remaining abroad four years, 


her romantic schemes 
met Very deftly, 
Molineux had managed 


Miss Winifred’s inter 


Oo jects of 
er ho vever, 


> 
Lose 


KeEeplIng 


her 
cards up 


est in the 
ot int 


tel 


but never waxing sufficiently enthusiast 


} 1] } 
shrewd allusions and 1 


1S 
1¢ 
" 


irl 


to 


ilarm the shy g with apprehensions 
. ; is : ’ 
of a matrimonial pitfall arranged for ner 


With 


feet her brother 
manceuvres had 
delice The 


ly discussed between them, 


Ward 


ubsuspecting 
Mrs. Molineux’ 


ie@sSS Stra 


been 


ile matter 


had been frank 


und) Mr. J. Templeton acknow 


ledged himise If prepared to become Miss | 


1] P } 
Wilil 


W d's at first 
Indeed, he nearly persuaded himself that 
with her, and he 


letter with 


inifr hae siave sight. 


he was already love 


1hh 


brooded over his sister's all 
the benign serenity of an accepted lover. 

‘*DeAR TEMPLETON” (wrote Mrs. Moli 
net ** Henry's father and mother have 
at length returned from Europe, and have 
let me have Winifred 


[ want you to drop everything 


1X), 


acreed to 
winter. 
else, and devote yourself to 1 to escort 


Winifred to all the exhibitions, symphony 


Is, 


rehearsals, receptions, ete., of the season. 
She is looking remarkably well, and what 
is better, has returned entirely heart free. 
[ was afraid some French marquis would 
be attracted by her dot, and snatch her 
up. I know that you are very sensitive 
on such matters, and will not thank me 
for telling you, but by the death of her 
uncle Robert in Pernambuco she has come 
into possession of thirty thousand dollars, 
which, in addition to her expectations 
from Papa Molineux, makes her a very 
Do not let anything de- 
lay your coming. As What’s-his-name 
A crisis comes once in the life of 
man.” 

There is a trite old saying in regard to 
cup and lip which I forbear quoting, re 
marking only that it is a mistake to con- 
fide delicate porcelain to baby fingers. 
Mr. Ward's cup would probably never 
have slipped had it not been for a baby, 
of whose influence upon his fate he was 
as yet blissfully unconscious. 


heiress. 


pretty 


Says, 


every 


unknown paragon by means of 


| 
erest, 


for the | 


It was a | 
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sorry day for him when the three wi 
sisters converted Mr. Templeton Ward 
cup of had hithert 
been as carefully guarded as though 

bit of 
Dresden ora fragile specimen of Sévr 


happiness—which 


had been a veritable 


blossom 
Pompadour rose—-into a plaything fo 
ruthless and irresponsible baby. 

Mr. Ward had drifted into a day-drea 
when he was recalled suddenly to the 
tualities of the present by a sweet vo 
at his elbow inquiring diffidently, 
this seat engaged 2” 

Turning sharply, he saw a dienifis 
but youthful lady, with a face like that of 
one of Raphael’s Madonnas. His impress 
ible heart paid her homage at once, and 
he was about to spring to his feet w 
spontaneous politeness, when the ple 
surable emotion was checked by one of 
She held in her arms a baby 
well dressed, neat, chubby, bright, and, t 
a parental eye, a cherub of a child; to Mr 


dismay. 


ee Templ ton Ward, his pet aversion ani 


peculiar horror. 
He looked at the chi 
sion of intense disapprobation. 


ld with an expr 
*T thin 

you will be more comfortable at the othe: 
| end of the car,” he remarked, slowly ra 


ing his eyeglasses and surveying the pe. 


spective of crowded seats, 

‘LT will try another ear,” 
lady, with quiet dignity. 

Mr. Templeton Ward's good-breeding 
| asserted itself. ** Indeed, madam, I had 
| not observed that there were no vacant 


replied th: 


Pray do not imagine me so egr 
giously selfish; and the little lady was 
| quickly seated as his vis-a-vis. 


seats. 


For some 
| time the baby conducted itself in an ex 
emplary manner, drumming on the win 
| dow-pane, and watching the rapidly whirl 
ing landscape, and Mr. Templeton Ward 
had time to observe that the lady was 
| dressed in that alleviated mourning which 


| ° ° e 2 e 
| becomingness in the toleration of white at 


| throat and wrists, and solitaire pearls in 
| either ear. 

| ‘** Widowhood,"* he mused to himself 

| *‘ widowhood which has passed the first 
| poignancy of grief, and has entered the 
| lonely stage which finds a solitary life al 
|} most unendurable.” He noticed with 
| keen, observant eye the curling sweep of 
| the long jet lashes which shaded the deli 
| cately rounded ivory cheek, and widow 
| hood struck him as the most pathetic and 
attractive aspect under which he had ever 


allows certain concessions to fashion and 
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He determined for 


hour at least to make her forget her 


sidered Woman. 


tected condition 

endeavored first to propitiate the 
rnal affections 
you 


ave a fine little boy, madam.’ 


hh 
} 


v smiled. ‘Sheisa very eood 
Ward was momentarily confused 
Your little daughter resemble syou strik 
he remarked. 
iin the rarely sweet smile flickered 
the lady's lips. 
You could not compliment me in a 
ratifving manner,” she replied 
urned to the baby, and endeavored 
stit in an exhibition of his wateh 


iis. 


he asked, hoping 


What is her name ? 
the reply might involve that of the 
We call her Dimple. Don't 

t baby the most delicious thing in 


you 


iole world 2” 
no, it had never occurred to me 
ht before: but you know IL have 


Well, 
it li 
ad t 
Miss Dimple.” 

You could not help liking her 
she is absolutely angelic.” 


or 
} 
I 


ie advantage of an acquaintance 


She 
r cries ; 
Mr. Ward was on the point of remark 
‘I said she resembled you,” but he 
cked himself; they were not sufficient 
ntimate yet for flattery 


ie conversation became impersonal, 


| drifted through a wide range of sub 
ts, Mr. Templeton Ward 
iore and more interested in 


becoming 
his travel 


ig companion, and quite ignoring the 


esence of the baby. This young person 


it last became fidgety, and even cross. 


The precious infant!” exclaimed the | 


‘* How forgetfullam! Sheshould 

have been fed twenty minutes ago.” 
\ basket was produced, anda little rum 
ging brought to light a nursing bot 
e. ‘* Dear! dear!” murmured the baby’s 
‘here is the bottle, but where 
How stupid in Maggie to 


g iardian: 
is the milk ? 
forget it!” 


The baby at the sight of the bottle at 


irst chirruped with gleeful excitement, | 


en became frantically impatient, and 


| shall 


finally burst into a roar of anger as the | 


train paused at an out-of-the-way country 
station. 
‘‘T see farm-houses, and cows grazing in 


the pastures,” suggested Mr. Ward; ‘‘ per- | 


haps I can obtain some milk for you.” 
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“Oh, no, no; pray do not trouble your 
self,” replied the lady; ‘‘ if you will kind 
ly watch baby, I can get it And before 
she was out of the 
ear and running toward 


Mr Ward r 


tion to the cond 


he had time to insist, 
one of the farm 
houses x plained the situa 
who agreed to wait 


the time for 


wetor, 
two minutes beyvon usual 


her return Two min . three minutes, 


four minutes passed, still she came 
not. 

the 
cant 


The engineer sounded the whis 


‘All 


She's 


tle, 
ke 
plenty of 
be 


aboard! 
had 


reach the next station 


conductor shouted 
Wait any longer 
time. I must 
fore the up-train,” he explained, and the 
train moved on. Mr. J. Templeton Ward 
gazed in a stupefied manner from the win 
dow; the baby howled ** Come, this will 
he 
multaneously to realize the situation and 


never do,” said, as he endeavored Sl 
to quiet the distracting baby, his thoughts 
and words keeping up a running fugue 
somewhat in this manner 
Thought “What can have detained 
her ?” 

Aloud: ** Precious little Dimple, so 

Thought 
anyway 
Aloud: 
watch.” 
Thought: ‘‘ Great Cesar’ 
Aloud: ** Ang 
Thought: ‘‘—a case of desertion 2” 
Aloud: 
Thought 
perfect lady, impossible.” 

Aloud: ** Shut up this minute, or Tl] 

Thought: ‘‘ What shall I do with the 
consumed 

Aloud: 

Thought: 
city ” 

loud (to old lady who off rsa pe pper 
mint): ‘* Thank you, ma’am.” 
‘*There, choke your blessed throat!” 

Thought: ** What Ill 
the dépot!” 

Aloud (attempting to sing): ** Oh, where 
rest be found?” ‘‘Byelo, byelo” 
(shaking child violently) ; ** 

Thought: ‘‘Suppose Rose should be at 
the station with Winifred to meet me!” 

Aloud: ** Darling popsy wopsy, 
biddy chum! See how funny it 
big man’s hat!” 


** Where did she disappear to 


it was Shall have the pret 
ty 
Can it be 
elie little cherub!” 

‘* Never cries never.” 
“OF 


no, 


course not. She wasa 


speak to you like a father 


thing when I get to the 


( To baby) 


a figure eut at 


£0 to sleepy.” 


- 
chicka 
looks in 
(Eatinguishes baby in 


| his light-colored high hat.) 


Thought: ‘‘She said a baby was the 


| most delightful thing in the whole world. 
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Any woman wl n lie like that Is ea ‘*T vot rid of it as quickly as poss 
pable of deserting her unprotected off- | assure you. TI handed it to a polic 
spring and requested him to drop it int 
Aloud ring the hat ‘(ood gra- |} East River I had the satisfaction 
' blac} | its going | ever, of pinching it well before I sa 
last of it.” 
c what ev ‘Do you suppose the man thou 
hody launching at f ad a pistol | were in earnest, Templeton ?” 

I'd shoot somebod ‘Of course not. He has earte: 
Aloud ‘Look here, now, Miss Dimpsy to the Home for the Friendless, 
Impsy reason together \svlum for Little Wanderers, or so 
This thing } g | topped. Be | stitution of that sort, I suppose. B 


calm—I say be calm.” drop the baby W here’s Winifred 
Thought i i 


| 
my baggage and put for the smoking- | the door-bell now. Let me see.” 


{ 


leave it in the seat, take ral expect her every moment | 
ear.” (Suits the action to the idea. Set Mrs. Molineux motioned back t] 
tles himself comfortably. Newsboy ap-| ant, and herself opened the ha 
pears almost iinmediately with the baby, | finding herself, to her surprise, face 
still sereaming with her husband, who wore an an 
Newsboy: ** Please, sir, vou left part of | expression. Mr. Ward, who sat just 
your baggage (Train comes toa stop in the parlor, heard their conversat ( 
in New York dépét.) tinctly. 
Thought: ‘‘There’s a policeman. Tl Rose. ‘‘ Why, Henry, what's the 1 
hand the wretch over to him, and get him | ter 2?” 
to carry it to the station-house or the Mr. M. ‘‘ Nothing. Don't be alar 
foundling hospital.” only a telegram from Winifred. Shy 
A few minutes later and Mr. J. Tem- | left, and will come on the next train 
pleton Ward gayly mounted the steps of Rose. *‘Oh! is that all? Then 
his brother-in-law’s brown-stone mansion, | ought to be here now: the trains rut 
A great incubus had been removed from ery hour.” 
his mind, and he now felt disposed to treat Mr. M. ‘* Winifred’s all right, b 
the adventure with hilarity. His sister | don’t want to alarm you. xe calm 
met him most cordially, and throwing Rose. ** The baby! is she sick ¢ 
Vr. M. ** Don't get excited. The} 
lated the story, decorated with consider- | is not sick.” 
able imaginative embroidery Rose (desperately). ‘*Is she dead 
Think, Rose,” he said, solemnly, Mr. M. ‘‘No, no You always im 
what a tremendous escape! There I | the very worst that can happen. S$} 
was a complete victim. Why, I actually | only lost.” 


if 1 


himself upon the sofa by her side, he re 


took her for a respectable and fascinating A piercing shriek followed, and M 
little widow, and was flirting with her in | Ward sprang into the hall just in time to 
the most confiding manner.” see his sister faint in the arms of her hus 
‘*Do you really think she meant to de- | band. They carried her into the parlor 
sert the baby ?” asked Mrs. Molineux. | and she was at once surrounded by fright 
‘Oh, without doubt. She had got her- | ened domestics. In the confusion that 
self up nicely on purpose to deceive; and | followed, Winifred Molineux arrived 
to think that I did not suspect her designs | There was no time for introductions, a1 
when she asked me if I did not think that | indeed none were needed, for Mr. Ward 
execrable baby delicious!” to his utter dismay, recognized his com 
‘Was the baby pretty, Templeton ?” panion of the train, the supposed mother 
‘Pretty! IT should think not. I wish | of the baby. 
you could have seen it. It bore the ‘*T was bringing Dimple home fron 


marks of depravity stamped upon its | visit to her grandmother,” she explains 


brow When it howled, it glared at me | and added: ‘Is it possible that you 


with demoniac eyes, and fisted like a prize- | Mr. J. Templeton Ward? Then the bab 

fighter. Iam morally certain that its fa- | is safe.” 

ther is one of the champions of the ring.” | Mrs. Molineux opened her eyes, and 
‘*And what did you say you did with | suddenly sitting bolt-upright, assumed a 

it, dear ?” | tragic attitude. ‘‘ Winifred,” she demand 
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did you abandon my precious 
some milk,’ Wini 
‘and as I 
ne out of the dairy a horrid goat 

The 


but he stopped me 


left her to get 
( plied, cood-humore dly, 
mM 
drove 


passage 


woman 
way, again at 
sture bars, and I did not reach the 
until the train had left.” 
s. Molineux laughed hysteriea 
Ward,” 
1. ** what have you done with your 
s child 3” 
How was ] t was 7 
ed, depreeating|]s ‘T had forgot 
iat Miss Winifred would be 


xy her uncle, and [ thought she was 


1] 
ily 


ithan Templeton she ex 


to know i 
mmourn 
low 


uu thought!” 
least 


interrupted his sister 
wut that. tl better 

nt his niece to the foundling he 
he insulted Winifred and all of us 
Oh, my 
pet! He 
the policeman to drop her into the 


said al 


ie 


manner not to be repeated 


Dimple, my lovely 


ous 
River. Henry, he said you were a 
fighter. Winifred, he 


of your slightest thought 


not wor 
Why do 


in that idi 


is 


i stand there staring at me 
manner, Jonathan? I disown you; 

are not worthy to be the uncle of that 

‘ub darling.” 

Ir. J. Templeton Ward did not wait to 
‘all. He darted out of the 
‘ing to himself, ‘* A erisis comes once 


door, mur 


: and seeking 
haste, Miss 
mple was in a few hours returned to 


he affairs of every man” 


policeman with frantic 


bosom of her family. His sister, how 
refused to see him, and it was not 
| the marriage of Miss Winifred Moli 
x to an officer in the United States 
that Mr. J. Templeton Ward finally 
with his outraged rela 


his peace 


ECONOMY IN 
YHERE is nothing that Americans are 
ashamed of than 
ose who practice it are apt to hide it as 
crime, while their real sin is 


DRESS. 


more economy 


| 


vaste, and waste is something really to 


usually 


to the 
have 


e ashamed of. It should be left 
gnorant and stupid. The French 
shown us how economy may be perfectly 
compatible with respectability and with 


IN 


DRESS 
has earned a great power, and put out of 
Any one ¢ 


refinement 


his wav a serious obstacle 


an 


live with elegance and 


pro 


vided with a large fortune, but the per 


son who lives thus on a limited income 


or small earnings has set a valuable 


benetited 


ex 


ample, has really his fellow 
beings 
hat if reduced 


ds of the 


Every one knows t 


we 


ourselves to the ne savage, clad 
ourselves with a blanket, and ate our food 


rs Wo ild Cost us all our 
] 


and higher 
but 


with our fine it 


intelleetual instincts ambi 
tions, and this would be 
The 


matter of 


poor econo 
life 
It is to learn 
how to supply the complex needs of a civ 


my ‘at problem of civilized 


ore 


Is a proportion. 


ilized being, one of which is beauty in its 


il as 


artificial forms, 


individual to forget 


natural its 


as We 
without foreing the 
the end in expending 
the 


The present paper will endeavor to ex- 


all his powers upon 


attarning means 


by what simple means and with 
the 
the dressing of its women 
in comely fashion attained. 


Wom ill, 


must give a certain portion of their time 


plain 


what little e of needs of 


xpense 


} one 


civilized life 


f 


may be 


n, whether they dress well or 
to this subject, and the better they un- 
derstand it, the less time and money they 
need expend upon it 


For an intelligent economy, a clear un 
derstanding of the means at one’s dispos 
al is necessary. The largest economy, of 
course, lies in using those things which 
are most appropriate to one’s means, and 
will last the longest: but this is a kind of 
saving impossible to those who have not 
at least a small capital, which is the easi 
est explanation of th 
ing that the poor are more extravagant 
than the In order, then, to treat 
the subject practically, it will be neces 
sary to treat it on several planes, though 


» often-repeated say 


rich 


there will be some rules applicable to all 
| who desire to practice economy on any 
seale. 

A dress that is so peculiar as to be strik- 
ing, either from its brillianey of color or 
any other cause, should be adopted only 
by a woman who has many changes of 
raiment, and so may wear it only occa- 
sionally, or the sight of it becomes a bore, 

if at first it is interesting from its 
novelty. The woman who many 


even 
has 


ned a t The person who so learns to econ- 
mize his means as to make them go far 


iste, 


dresses can afford also to give it away or 


nand convert it to some other use before it is 
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vorn, While the unobtrusive dress easily 


lends it f to some different adjustment, 


Which gives it an entirely new aspect 


A woman 
ir it 


ho has but one best gown 


can ‘* we ha difference,” like the 
rue Ophelia offers to her brother, so as to 


ake If Sullabdie 
Cl vy if she 


have two waists. or 


as the English call them One skirt will 


Sts, and therefore 
ig But st 


Walst, 


Oo Wal 
ppose that 
the be 


than which there 


one or dress 


miade 


ne? vey 
one plece 


is no prettier hion), and it should be 


worn one day high in the neck, with col 


1 another day with the 
and a 
ily adjusted with 


the 


neck turned in, lace or muslin 


hiehu bows or 


flowers and a bit oO; lace at Wrists, a 


pair of long gloves, and a more elaborat 


Pt will 


dress n 


dressing of the hair, it be searcely 


recognizable But the iust be of a 
very general character, like black silk, or 
the 


t 
SL, 


lark - t] 
Some Gark Color, or pieasure ot tiie 


new lmpression 1s le 
Valenciennes is the ch ipest lace, in the 
[It is made with 
Worn carefully, 

It 
and, 
so peculiar as the point or applique 
the Mechlins, ete 
much more frag 
of lace 
tion, so as to be recognized easily again. 


lt 


(particularly 


end, for many reasons. 


thread. 
not daily, it can hardly be worn out. 


a round whole 
can be washed any number of times; 
not 
laces, 


, all of which are 


ile, it gives the soft effect 
Without attracting too much atten 
is a very great mistake to keep laces 
Valenciennes, which is not 
at all injured by being washed) for years 
without washing. 
that all ruined washing, and 


will keep some cherished bit of lace for 


Many women believe 


lace is by 


vears and years, turning yellow with age, 
and rotting with the dust it has accumu 
Va 


lenciennes does not need a skillful Freneh 


lated, till it really drops to pieces. 


blanchisseuse to ‘‘do it up,” as the phrase 
is. Let the owner wrap a large bottle 
1 white flannel, then sew tightly 
After 
washing the lace carefully in lukewarm 


closely in 


over the flannel a piece of cotton. 


water and soap-suds, in which may be 
dissolved a little borax (say a thimbleful 
of borax to a pint and a half of water), 
and rinsing the lace several times in clear 
water till in it, wind 
the lace about the bottle which you have 
prepared as above. See that the lace lies 
quite flat without wrinkles; open the lit- 
tle loops that form the edge with a pin; 


ho soap remains 
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stand the bottle in the sun W he 


lace is quite dry, so that you may be 
of its entire cleanliness, you may 

desire to give it the yellow appeara 
old lace, take a soft handkerchief ; 
it in a cup of 
lance with it as with a sponge, 
then let the lac 


people prefer to rinse the 


black cotfee, and xs 


try 
do so very evenly; 
Some 
cotfee 
but I 


1 
avove 


before putting it upon the 
have found the method cd 
better. 

There are some kinds of old e¢ 
Italian, that in 
endurance are superior to the \ 
But 
pensive, and, unless they may be a 


tical lace, usually 
Ol 
clennes., these are enormous 

loom, have no place in a work on e 
my. But some kinds of lace mac 

by ladies fond of fancy-work resen 
much enough to Is 
for it at all, but more like it than like 
other lace. 


very not be n 

It is made with a parti 

kind of tape and with thread on a pi 

The amat 

usually makes it for furnishing pu 
tal ete. 

ity of this lace is beautiful for dress t 


of black or green leather. 


rle-cloths, but a very fine « 


ming. Ihave seen a piece made to co 
the front breadth of a dress cut in the 
cesse fashion, reaching from the throa 
the bottom of the dress, and the etfect 
really very beautiful. This lace can 
made in the odd moments that man) 
men use for crocheting or knitting th 
of less use or beauty. 

Lace! The word lace sounds like t 
‘bagatelle” of the wealthy woman 
although it 1s not an article to be boug 
who 
limited income, yet it may be her very 
cvood fortune should she inherit any o 
for it will save her many a penny tliat 


by the severe economist earls 


Dries 


she will spend in less enduring fa 
And one or two really good pieces of lac 
will be a wise investment for the econo 
mist, who, having a small capital to dress 
on, can afford to buy from time to time 
good and lasting thing. 

The wise person with a small 


capita 
never buys any but a good and lasting 
thing. Each year she adds one or two 
really solid possessions to her wardrobe 
which, treated with care, last her many 
years. Thus on a really small sum s} 

may dress very beautifully. Without 


| capital one is often obliged to buy what 


| can last but for a few months; but there 


| is choice even here. 








ere is certainly a great economy in a 
of 


she 


in’s adopting for occasions eer 


] 


{ 
me qa 


ress [Pol never 


: It beconk ‘ characteristic, 


and beau 
| 


fashions 


a kind OLSTN le 
The 


*and material 


re iseven 

1dea, changing 
pass without atfect 
She is never induced to buy any 
vuse it is She is always 


new. 


same. The dress in this case must 


certain simplicity. It costs her 

ought little time, and 
| _ becoming worn, 2 
Vv, the 


noticed when the new 


and when 
ives Way 
change Is not perce ived 
in its turn 
n s old 

lie 


suppose it to bea 


h dress as this must of course 


hin certain limits 


velvet: it would I: , With care, at 


five or Six years. Suppose it to be 


tea 


cashmere—a dress of small cost 


d, with care, last two seasons; and 
‘leaned, last another season or two: 
} 


en, dyed, be turned into a walking 
] 


») last TWO seasons more. 
If adress is put on with grace, its own 


is aware of its defects, and it is a 


ndness to the spectator if she will keep 


rown seeret. 


Iso in Italy, 


have a poetie fashion of dedicating 


In France, and I believe a 


for a certain number of years (five, ten, or 
twenty years, according to the parents’ 
I do 


know in what way they demonstrate 


young girls to the Virgin. 

s dedication except in the color of their 
ress, Which is always, for all occasions, 
summer or winter, blue or white, or white 
and 
ety than at first thought it would seem 


» be 


blue mixed. This affords more va 
capable of, for any shade of blue 
LV be used. 
There is a great economy in deciding on 
few becoming colors in their several 
iades, and confining one’s dress to these. 
Choosing colors that harmonize with each 
other, like gray, black, purple, blue, yel 
low, white, and never buying any other 
in 
, use one with another so that 
iing is wasted. 


making over gar- 


no- 


colors, one may, 


ments 

[t is also important to know what point 
of dress to emphasize. For instance, one 
may expend a large sum on a gown, and 

the shoes are shabby or ill made, the 
gloves worn, and the bonnet lacks style, 
the gown is entirely thrown away. But 
the gown may be no longer new; it must 
now be carefully brushed and well put 
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on, the collar and cuffs, or other neck and 


Wrist trimmings, must be in perfect order, 
thie 


boots we 


1] madeand well blacked, even 


the 


f hot ioves faultless, and the 

The etfeet 
no man, and very 
that the 


lie 


bonnet neat and stylish. is of 


a Wwe 1] dresse i 
fey 
a new 

The 
shoes is a very difficult one 


There 


either in wear or in appearance 


Woman 


women, perceive dress is not 


one 


n of economy in gloves and 


questi 
and a vastly 


Important one isnosubstitute fora 


kid glove 

’ ' 
thread and silk gloves are a delusion and 
a Snare The dogskin glove outwears 


Costs more to be 
be 


The cheap kid glove 


two or three kids, t 


Dut 1 


ein with: it looks well, but can only 


worn in the street 
hardly has enough endurance for a street 
thor buttoned 
gant de Suede is so fortunate as to 


che ap 


clove, igh a many 


f one 


find a make that fits, can be very well 


l¢ 


worn for occasions of half dress, as for in 


stance a dinner or reception, where the 
hands are much used, the gloves 


not or 


removed early in the evening. One ean 
find such gloves for from sixty to ¢ i@hty 
cents a pair, and they will serve many 
such occasions; at a dancing party they 
are exhaust 

For the 


elegant, 


din one evening. 
winter a fur glove, though not 
not the 


costs 


beginning 
than 
is worn, the warmth of 
a glove that 


very and in 


inexpensive, the end less 


If a muff 


the muff so ruins 


kid. 
it seems 
useless to waste any but the very cheap 
upon But undoubtedly a 


vood Freneh kid of a dark eolor will out 


est such use. 
wear at least four pairs of cheap cloves, 
and look better from beginning to end. 

It is a 


three or four pairs, and wear them in ro 


great saving in boots to have 


tation. Four pairs of boots worn in this 
. e » . 

way will not only last four times as long 
as one pair, but probably eight 


times as 


long. Itis also much better for the feet 
This again we advise to the person econo 
mizing on a small capital, and also ad 
vise that no boot should be bought that is 
A walking boot 
that 
heel; the strain comes more evenly on all 
parts. 

To the economist who earns but a lim 


not of a good solid make. 


pe longer has a 


keeps in shay square 


ited income we must repeat the advice as 
to the square heel, and advise light ealf 
kid for her 


boots; blacking, instead of the liquid dress 


skin instead of moroeco or 


ing that comes in bottles, which always 
more or less injures the leather; and a 
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tremely ugly, and no trimming at 

he material of the Tarine 

points is far preferabli 

a very fine finish 
made skillfully 

about an ineh yy 


from the bot t 


Ol 1 


i\ round at 


sa trimimiine 
as the garment 
lace of a he: 


eheap, and quite 


thing that can 


» CCONON 
late im the 
At the 
are 
» quite is pret 
summer) that ean be boue 
hth, even a twentieth, part oL t 
is well worth wh 
he next season 
offered ve Ey « 
made in some ext 
an unwise pureli 
bo ight out OF Sease 
In August, velvets 
Ost nothing, tO 2 
Winter stock, ; 
rat ado not change 1] 
very obviously, and Lo buy In 2A 
in October and Novem 
for a return 


Loo lon 


LONS yut wOOr OF / ) \ sia ae 0 
mLoOu The economist mus 
avoid all striking fashions in s 

‘polka dot,” large plaids, on 

zarre fashion—for she should al 
with a view to making her garme 


make a trimimil S Many seasons as is compatible w 
capacity of expr nditure, 

There are many cheap summer 
and other stutfs that sound as if the 
mon very cheap when offered at some fi 
pric 
hem, a thi al ace gives 
ishing, sooner or | of the material, exactly how much 


of a dollar, A yard is a yard to n 
| 


people; but it is well to consider the w 


Cou 
the hand-made Enelis ake to make the garment. whethe 


on very solid cloth, | so thin as to demand a lining throug! 
| - é : 

nie and more en | and one will sometimes conclude that 

r compares tor beau | wider, thicker, more expensive ma 


to an embroidery vorked | will cut to greater advantage, and « 
itself. This will out- | not only less in the ‘‘ long-run” by \ 
{ ing better, but will cost less cash at 


ment 


nings made of tape and | moment. 
; Under-clothes also may be bought 


crochet ‘nature of tatting, that are 
almost indestructible, but they are ex- | the close of the winter, spring, or autu 
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would cost to make 


ess than it 


} ee 
tisused are 


bonnet, and 


necessary, 1m 
rstand exact 


It is 


oid waste 

fh material vou 
Waste il to wet as too 
garment n Lye spoiled for 
uf. it 


1iOSt people who are not extremely 


1 . 
rd OF st Is wiser 


half a \ 


il to buy a paper pattern than to cut 


The 


turers of pattern 


it a pattern. many American 


ifae s usually publish 


each pattern the number of vards of 


make it There 


] 
| 


required to are 


ion journals (easi 


\ procured at sev 


stationers’) ith which paper pat 


1 


s come, and they are of the 


best ie 


faving ascertained the exact amount of 

required for the garment, get a yard 
iree-quarters of a yard more than you 
1, and put this sun pilus away, in c& 

This 
Buy the 
h the same exactness, for it 


ise 


worn sleeve or some accident 


n saves the whole 


SOW 


ne wit 


IS 


times a habit which becomes an ex 


IN 


DRESS 


tra 


Koulard silk 
avoid fravin 


that does not 


paca, cheap 
most durab 
eoods last lor 
can 

through 
ham, more expe 
will hardly wear out a 

t a 

unserviceable 


thev spot 


Black satin of a good qual 


be worn out Ilha retime, ¢ 
to 


but as a cording, in a bow, 


at the bott 


mine pottom 
frayvs ; 
dress (property om OY 

I i e 


interior facings), a mnet 


trimming, 
it sheds the dust, it resists dampness (which 
ruins velvet), it has a firmness and solidi 


ty hardly to be matched in any other ma 


terial. This fraying possibility demands 


that it shall always have deep seams. 
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upon her boots, her gloves 
f he stvle and beauty of 


y hope for real 


le of expe nditure ar 


Ings INCOnE 


buted over the whole 
be that comp 
bone constitutes wood dress 


The U] 


rove +} 1 
POVE Hovcnine’ u 


e countenanced We admit 


it 
] } } 
hanasome ny Ss sake and ims exeeedin ULS¢ 


vould have women make 


mn 


tale) 


shadowed 


vy ended where a naked roc 


{ 
rol 


n earth to h 


vho had © 


+) 
tollsome way: 


THE GATE DraAtTH.” 


Ie led thereto: 


passing through, 
Le me int world all vht and fair 
Blue were the heavens, and balmy was the air; 
And, lo! the blood of youth was in his veins. 
And ad in robes that held no stains 
pilgrimage, Amazed, he turned 
1 golden door behind him burned 
i light, and his wondering eyes, 
Now lustreful and « 


SUI 


lear as those new skies 
Free from the mists of age, of care, and strife, 


Above the portal read, ‘‘THE GATE oF LIFE.” 





LOrrPOW he 


A@aVIsabl 


In-aoors 


ley stood still: but the road ap} steps to 





descending STC DS 

the wall of the 
} 

ived within, he s« 


hntiquarian tastes 


} 


eside 
alabaster 
vith her 
pomerset 
the man it had been his bus 
bner Power went up and to 
rson, Who was Dare, on t] 


Mr Poy 


You shall see : 
» make up for it 
he chureh 2” 
“With all my heart,” said J 
They walked round; and Aln 
al sardonie recitatly 
and it takes a 
So I neither 
when I learnt a f 
vhat I lad suspected for 
ou are of the house and 
b.” He flung a nod tow 
! 


ql tombs as he spoke, 


Dare cursorily @laneed round 
Live \ near enough to hear their 1 


1s | nearest persons being two wo1 


masked by bushes and a) outside, who were bringing their t 


] 
i 


s from Markton who stood | from the vault preparative to clos! 


\ 
ral procession of Having observed this, Dare rey 


and threadbare *T, too, am a traveller; and ne 
Power did not join’ [T swoon nor s¢ream at what 
I assure you that if you bu 
about me, you may ‘truly 
ativ esent, the | | vy vourself about nothing.” 
broken-down old “Well, that’s a matter o 
uncient lawyer, a couple Now there’s no searlet left in 
servalits, and a bowed-dow? | ush for men's follies, but as all all a 
n page to the late Sir | is afoot between my niece and the pres 
! single living per- | Sir William, this must be looked into.’ 
parish who remembered Dare reflectively said ‘*Oh!” as he « 





LAODICEAN 


] 
ana 


O COTISE que ee 


: . 
+] 4 
ISt LOOK at 


miock 


miistortune 


cOMMISE ra 
ul might deserve 
looks bad for 


De St: 


ne che relic ‘id ad indust 


1 Tele rath OW OCCAS 


nocent man by 
iotography. It lool 
ivantag@geous as a 
ie would be to 
‘t let mv brother's daughter ‘native a ‘hoose 
having them at the ex- | main in ei hose wealth-produc 


lik places, Ol will Cum ham Haz 


] 1] 


VOrKMan DrPOUg 
i the vault, and prepared t 
a) ‘ Well, Mr Power, 
it one thing?” said Dare. 
Go to Peruas my age) 
ve just undertaken th 
\nd stay ther 
‘fF course, I a 
and will bring any hy pe time there 
2 ‘ s 
re VNOnCOnTOrm | l 
‘How lone will vou give m O CO ‘ -a ral vay contractor, an 
} ’ : & 
said Dare a mechanical engineer 
r looked at 
three, four hours,” 


ive Markton by the sey ( lock train ‘ h he ir went 
s evening.” profession, and became eng 
And if 1 meet your pi sal wi a! tinent: tilways, the second, 

vative 2” man, looking round for 

I shall go at once to my al took himself to the 

tell her the whole cireumstances—tel , a} enous and 

it by marrying Sir William she all he business Capacity of the 

rself with an unhappy gentleman whose rebukes led to a sharp quarrel 

ie power of a son who makes his life a''tween them, and they parted in bitter ¢ 
burden to him by perpetual demands ! trangement—ne\ to meet again, as 
ipon. his purse, who will increase those | turned out, owing to the dogged obstina 


“emands with his accession iv wealth, | ey and self-will of the younger man. He, 





an 
ock over! 
wounding 
vine him 
le eu 


remained hidden 


t 

t 
1, 
4 


Prod cer 


} 


on him forever. 


such a misfort 
an advantas 
ors’ engineer retirin 


rl 

nthe bodv of eae vas |} practice, { afforded him a dis@uise 

i. announcing that he | from his own brotherhood and fron 
} 


ie thre police, which he has consid red im] 


trable, but which is gettin 


Vv one or two | 





ion, he said 


to make a mes 


. ous circumstances. 


e ub le ic 
| perceive ila mean vaga 
1 political regen Vv mome 


re to do the 


Dare, jaction, an 
, 
and amid ob 

t down and 


wrote 


md can be as sharp a } 
[ ery quits, if you Ci 


ator. ‘a 
ce land sa 


same, 
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to see anything in Paula but th 
one who had choser to reno 
blamed himself, not ] 
me the fool of 
his resolve, he 
as to half 
‘her that the o 
ive atforded 


become 


immer, He loo 


were pas 


gone when the 

ssor, Whoeve micht | J i had been alarmed for hi 
no ditheul In Obl Whe Th ‘e was the path they had both e 
‘essary tothe completion | afterward, involuntarily seizing e: 
na Hardly to his sur r’s hand: the bushes, the grass, the 
sor was Havill Somer- | ers, everything just the same 


ian before in 


ng to Havill’s 


When they came out of the tunne 


1 e other end, he cauel) 


ita glimpse of 
al altera distant eastle keep and the well-reny 
nal super’n- | bered walls beneath it The experie 
had deputed—a | so far transcended the intensity of wh 
in Which Havill | ealled mournful pleasure as to cause | 
an appalled regret that he had miscal 
enation had been tend lated himself to the extent of supposi 
no hasty mood On returning | that he could come here with controllal 
nd, and in due course to the ecas- | emotion. 
rvthing bore in upon his mind the On entering Markton station he wit! 
sorrowfulness—he would not | drew into a remote corner of the earriag 
iation—of continuing to act in | and closed his eyes with a resolve not t 
capacity for a woman who, | open them till the disturbing scenes shoul 
ming more than a dear friend, | be passed by. He had not long to wait 
become less than an acquaintance. | for this event. When again in motion 
y reproaching her at every | his eye fell upon the skirt of a lady’s dres 
ioment, he did not revile her for fickle- | opposite, the owner of which had entered 
ness, and could not criticise her; indeed, | and seated herself so softly as not to at 
Somerset was still in too regretful a state | tract his attention. 


Though bitter 


» 
11 5 





rape 
1 . 1: 
herseil at thi 


HKeEPIN®@ madre 


to its end, 
Leould not e 
Power” | 


rere 


rset’s throat 


fore replying, Charlotte. 


ul » tl 
mest speaking at the 


tne 
ILLLOSS 


expense of piea 
“Tt was the telegram that be 


ot course, 


nh it, she answered. 
: Te le erram ¢ , 

She looked up at him in quite a fright 
ed Way littleasa quiet fellow like him 
was to be frightened at in this sad time of 


luis life—and said,‘* Yes; your telegram 
hen you were in trouble. Forgive my 
lluding to it, but you asked me the ques 
tion,” 


oo ac . 
Walled agvalh, 


the necessary force for 


Marri 
ridness t 


Yes? @] 


connect 


private.” 
There wa 
k when it is to 


* Almost a 


mpomerset sti 


that a marriage 


Staney was impend 


} 
there was nothin 


cipated such prompt 


cagements broken 


of a near relative « 


been often carried out in a subdued 
1 no longer delay 


Wi 


+] 
Ul 
B 

> 


and Charlotte’s stati 


ut he could not easily say mu h more 
LIOhM Was how 
on the platform, 
and he resumed his seat, and rattled on to 


at hand, 
She bade him farewell 





‘You had better leave 


Vill, drvly. 


merset asked why. 


less convinced | way, I will inform 


‘Since I eall no n 
] 


igation. | related in splenetie tone 
erset did not eare to listen 
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